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Atttx fbe sheetft-had beea-strackoff, many Errata were diflcoyeredia ttte Report, som e of 
«7hich are rectified above ; others of a trifling nature, but the correction of which would 
have entailed a tedious examination of the original District statements, and a farther delay, 
may still be found. As some of the Srrata here corrected ar^ important, I beg that they may 
be rectified in the body of the Report.. 

Owing to the adoption in the Report of Sir W.Jones*, sjrstem of converting the Hindi 
and Persian into the Roman Character, while that of Dr. Gilchrist is more familiar to most 
compositors, many mistakes, attributable to this fsxt, may be found, but it is scarcely worth 
while to swell out the table of Errata with all the corrections which would be necessary* 
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REPORT. 

H. STEWART REID, Esq., 

Viriior General of Sehooh, N. W. P. 

3. THORNTON, BfcQ,, 

Secretary to Govt. N. W. P. . 
Dated lOth of October 1851, 

Sir, 

1, Submits Report and Tabular Statements. — I have the 

honor to submit herewith a Report on the state of Indige- 

nous Education in the eight Districts 
• Agra. Farrukhabad. ^^ -^^ the margin,* (selected by Go- 

Aligarh. MainpOn* ** o ^ \ ^ 

BareiL Mathura. vemment as the field for the opera- 

BtSmlu SfaSbjahinpir* 

tiou of the Educational scheme, set 
forth in Resolution of Government, North Western Provinces, 
No. 149 A of 1850, dated 9th February,) together with the 
accompanying Tabular Statements, exhibiting the most impor- 
tant of the statistical information, collected on the subject of 
Vernacular Schools. 

2.— Arrangement of the subject.— 1 purpose, Firstly; to state 
the principles, on which the provisions of the scheme have 
been carried out, and the mode in which the enquiries, &c., 
contemplated therein, have been conducted. 

Secondly; to exhiWt, by means of statistical details, the 
actual state and extent of Vernacular Education j to describe 
the condition of, and customs prevailing in. Village Schools, 

B 



2 KSPORT ON TUB STATE OF 

the mode of teaching followed^ and nature of the instruction 
afforded. 

Thirdly; to show the workings progress^ and prospects of 
the Tahsili schools^ the course of instruction prescribed^ books 
read^ &c. 

Fourthly; to describe the steps taken^ and in contemplation^ 
for providing a supply of Vernacular School Books^ and the 
extent to which Educational works, published by order of 
Government, have been disposed of by the several District. 
Educational OfBcers. 

lifthly; to review summarily the proceedings of the, past 
year, the plans adopted for the encouragement and improve- 
ment of Village School Masters, and the measures which it is 
proposed to carry out for increasing the efficiency and num- 
ber of Village Schools. 

Sixthly y and lastly; briefly to notice the support and assist- 
ance which have been afforded by the local authorities, in 
charge of the several districts, without whose aid, the efforts 
of myself and of my subordinates would have been compara- 
tively ineffectual. In conclusion, I beg to recommend to the 
favorable notice of Government those Zilft and Parganah 
Visitors, and Tahsill School Masters, whose exertions, during 
the past year, call for commendation. 



Chapter L 

8, — Assumes charge of Office of Visitor General of Schools, 
N. W. P. — Having made over charge of the office of Joint 
Magistrate of Hamlrpur, on the 26th February 1860, on my 
arrival at Agra, I proceeded to fill up the appointments vacant 
in the several districts. 
2 



INDIOXN0U8 EDUCATION. 8 

4. — Number and nature of the appoinimenie to be JUled up. — 
In three out of the eight districts selected^ viz.^ in Agra^ Ba- 
reliy and Mainpuri^ Zil& and Parganah Visitors had been for 
some time carrying on operations^ while in Mathura^ Parga- 
nah Visitors only had been employed under the orders of the 
Collector. 

5. — Ditto. — ^Five Zil& Visitors^ Parganah Visitors for four 
districts, and all the Tahsill School Masters^ remained to be 
appointed. 

6. — IHtto. — ^There was no lack of candidates, but the 
majority were possessed of qualifications, fSur from commen- 
surate with their ambition. 

7. — Ditto, — ^The success of the scheme being in no slight 
degree dependent on the agency employed, the appointments 
were made out with as much care as possible, though not 
always with proportionate success. 

8. — Result of inspection of the work of the subordinate Officers, 
— During the last cold season, I have seen the work of all 
parties employed, with the exception of that of three or four 
Tahsill School Masters. The inefficient, whether from want of 
capacity, or of attention to their duty, have been weeded out ; 
the present incumbents are as a body up to their work, though 
in too many instances wanting in seal. 

9. In filling up appointments in the several grades, many 
considerations presented themselves. 

10. — Considerations if^ueneing the selection of subordinates — 
fears entertained by the people. — ^The people of India who 
cling with unreflecting reverence to the '^ bap dada kd dustur/' 
with whom '^ Custom serves for Reason,'^ have always re- 

B 2 
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garded with blind distraat and suspicion^ erery scheme set 
on foot by Ooyemment for their amelioration. It will be 
at once believed^ that they would view with alarm onr efforts 
for the improvement of their schools^ and for the education 
of their children. They could not be at once perstiaded^ that 
Grovemment had no selfish interest to serve; that so much 
ezpence and trouble was incurred solely for their benefit. 
The Parganah Visitors were looked upon^ as the precursors 
of various undefined^ and from their very vague ideas regard- 
ing them^ ^'horrible'' evils. Many imagined^ that the boys' 
names were recorded in the Visitor's papers^ with the view of a 
capitation tax being levied on every school-goer. Others gave 
out^ and multitudes readily imbibed the idea^ that the schools 
were established by^ and that the Educational Officers were^ 
the emissaries of Missionaries. In parts of Etawah^ Main- 
puri and Aligarh^ where the fears of the people had been 
excited by the advent of Engineer Officers^ with a large num- 
ber of excavators employed on the line of the Granges Canal^ 
they actually did entertain the fearful belief^ that on the 
completion of the great work^ their children would be torn 
from tbe schools and offered up as a propitiatory sacrifice^ to 
appease the offended deity^ the sacred but violated stream.'*' 
To us it may at first appear incredible that such ideas ever 
gained ground^ but without doubt the most absurd fears were 
entertained. It must be borne in mind that these fears did 
not spring up spontaneously in the minds of the people. They 
were artfully started by designing meuj whose means of 
livelihood would decrease^ pari passu, with the increase of in- 
telligence. I have not been conjuring up imaginary bug- 
bears^ but real obstacles against which we were obliged to 
contend. I need only refer to Mr. Muir's Report on the 
Fathpur, and Mr, Alexander's on the Etawah Schools.t Nor 

♦ Vide Bmare9 Ma9<izme, No. XXPIL/or Junt,iS5ipp. ^9Ji.9^, 

t <' It was rumoired that four Christian Missionaries, whom the Oriental 
hnagSnaliim of tbs ishabiteiifts inveatad with the charaeter of magidana, had eome 
8 



tNDIGENOirS EDUCATION. 5 

ean we wcmder at the simple-mmded agricultural population 
of these proTince^ entertaining sueli fears, when the Sussex 
peasantry, on the establishment of a school at Linfield, 87 
miles from London, and 16 from Brighton, within the last 
twenty years, were the victims of not le^s absurd terrors. I 
have taken the passage appended in the Note,* from Mr. F. 
Hill's Work, National Education, Vol. I, page 47. 

firom Benares, and fhat one of them in the girb end iqipeannce of a mendicant 
would visit their houses, and stretch a magic wand over the heads of their chil- 
4ren, who smitten with witchcraft, would foUow the foreign enchanter, desert 
their houses, and become Christians. How absurd soever this fiction may appear, 
It is certain that it spread such a terror abroad, that the schools were in some 
placas deserted, and mothers concealed t^eir children from very fright ; the oon- 
jiurers were reported to be in every village, and the very tehseeldaree mohurrirs 
were transformed into the moooshies and pundits of the Missionaries, and avoided 
as their emissaries.*' — Paragraph 60. — Report on Native SchooU in the Fathpur 
Dietriet.hy W. Mmr, Beq., CMl Service. 

" I was told that a number of English Padries, embarked on a boat, with a 
boat-load of native children accompanying, had arrived at Calpee ; that these Cler- 
gymen were not of the ordinary class, who come out to llus country, but were 
gifted with themoft extraordinary powMs of fiucination, particularly for children, 
and that the unfortunates upon whoia theo^ baneful gaze aUghted, became imme- 
diately spell-bound, and held by a sett of magic attraction, which nothbg could dis- 
pel; the entreaties of paKnts and relations were all disregarded, and nothing could 
induee the ehildrea when once entrapped, to endeavor to liberate themselves, or 
even to wish t» d» so ^ that on the contrary they all appeared very happy, and were 
themscWes endowed wiith the power of charming others, and that in their gambols 
and pby on the bwnks of the river, where the boat was purposely moored, near a 
larg^ and populous village, they were very successful in their enthralment of others ; 
Ihal the boats had come up by slow degrees all the way from Calcutta, spreading, 
far and wide, in the villages on both banks, the greatest misery and wretchedness, 
&c« &c» 8tc»**^Report on the Etawah Schoob, by G* M. Alexander^ Esq., CoU 
lector of Etawah, 

* ** Among the peasantry, the most preposterous stories were afloat respect- 
ing hie (Mr. Allen^s) real design. These poor people had been ao litde accus- 
tomed to see persons act from other than selfish motives, that they could not 
believe it possible, that any one would eome, and erect a large building at great 
«oat and trouble to himsdf, merely from the desire of promoting their good. They 
Mt sure that all this outlay was not without some secret object, and at last they 

B 8 
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1 1. To gain the confidence of the people — the first step.^^VeAX 
experience had proved that our efforts would be in many ways 
seriously obstructed by the unfounded prejudices of the peo- 
ple. To gain the confidence of the people, therefore, was the 
first great object to be attained. Not till then^ would the 
path to usefulness be opened out. 

12. This consideration weighed heavily in influencing the 
selection of ZilA Visitors and their subordinates. 

18. — Objection against the appointment of the '^alumni'' of 
Government Colleges. — ^The Government Colleges could have 
supplied youths, possessed of high scholastic attainments, and 
in many ways fitted to fill up the several grades, while their 
nomination would doubtless have imparted a beneficial impulse 
to the efforts of their fellow students. 

14. — What qualifications are required in the Rid and Par- 
ganah Visitors. — But on the other hand, men of standing, of 
experience^ and of local influence, though not possessed of the 
same store of information and intellectual acquisition, would 
carry greater weight with the people. The object in view was not 
so much to introduce at once a totally new system of instruc- 
tion, and to found only new schools, as to raise the character, 
and tone of, and to impart great efficiency to, those already 
in existence; to improve the existing teachers; to afford to 
them every encouragement, and assistance to shock as little 

explained all machto tbeir own latisfiiction, by referring it to the following notable 
project. Tlie building was to be applied to the diabolical purpose of kidnapping 
children ; a high palisade was to be thrown up all round it, and other measures 
taken to prerent entrance and escape ; then the school was to be opened, and erery 
thing carried on smoothly, and with great appearance of kind and gentle treatment, 
imtil such a number of children had been collected, as would satisfy the rapadoos 
dedras of the wretches who had hatched the wicked scheme, when, all at once, the 
gates wen to be dosed on them, and the poor innooenti shipped off to some distant 
Und.'' 
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as possible their prejudices^ and to gain as completely as possi* 
ble their confidence** 

Ib.^^Great field for usefulness lay among the existing Village 
Schools. — In the eight districts there are not less than 8,00& 
schools^ supported entirely by the people^ and in which in«* 
struction is imparted to 25^000 children. Here lay before us 
a rich harvest^ which we conld alone hope to reapi by enlisting 
on our side the sympathies of the people^ and of their teachers. 

16. — Qualifications requisite in a Tahslli School Master.--^ 
The latter would have been up in arms against us at the 
introduction of a boy^ fresh from one of the Colleges^ into 
the Tahsili Schoolmastership^ (if the youth would have 
condescended to take only a teachership.) On the other 
hand^ were the most popular^ and ergo^ the most e£Scient 
teacher (for here efBiciency and popularity are '^ cause and 
effect^') who could be found within the limits of the Tahsili, 
appointed, the respect, attaching to the well known '' bhayu-fi 
or ndydn-jV^ would be extended to the school over Which he 
was called upon to preside. His brother teachers would re^ 
cognize in this selection out of their ranks, a '' compliment to 
the fraternity^'' The teacher; although not conversant with 
both Hindi or Urdu, ignorant, may be, of the very existence 

* " The views of the Honorable the Court of Directors on the peculiar feature 
of Mr. Adam's proposal are explained in the following paragraph of tiieir letter 
No. 8, dated 23rd Febmary 1842. 

" Mr. Adam expresses his opinion, that existing native institutions are the- fit- 
test means to be employed for raising and improving the character of the people, 
and that to employ these institutions for such a purpose, is the simplest, the safest, 
the most popular, the most economical, and the most effectual plan, for giving that 
•timulos to the native mind which it needs on the - subject of education, and for- 
eliciting the exertions of the natives themselves for their own improvement, with, 
out which all other means must be unavailing. 

*' Government should do nothing to supersede those exertions, but should ra- 
ttier endeavor to supply the means for making them more effectual. In this prin- 
ciple we fully agree. — StatuHc9 of Education^ Appendix, page 103. 
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pf such braaelies of Matliematica, as Geometry and Algebra^ 
had acquired some experience in the arduous work of tuition. 
He could secure the attention and respect of his scholars. 
Parents would entrust their children to his care. His repu- 
tation would prore the cgis of the schocd. Suspicion and 
distrust would be banished. 

17. — ReaiOHS for sekcHng Tleaehef9 from among the VQlage 
SehooU rather than from ike Ooeemmeni CoUeges^^-^ThB eourse 
of study laid down in the Government Resolution of the 9th 
February 1851^ is most simple, such as any teacher of but 
average intelligence could take his pupils through^ under the 
guidance of the Zil& and Barganah Visitors. It appeared an 
easier task to teach the pains^taking experienced teacher to 
climbi than to keep down, on a level with the comprehension 
of his pupils, the aspiring College student, who would feel 
about as mudi in his element, as the raiaer yoked to the 
plough. 

IS^-^DUto.^^Jn taking as our teacher one of the ^ old 
regime,^' we commenced at the lowest round of the ladder. 
He and his scholars have commenced climbing, and are 
showing others how to climb too. We have gained a firm 
Sooting among the people, without which all our most strenu- 
ous efforts would have proved abortive. We have generally 
disarmed their suspicions. 

19. — Date, by which appointments were fitted np.— In April 
1850, 1 visited the Sadr stations of the several districts, and 
examined all candidates for employment, who presented them- 
selves. The vacancies were, with one or two exceptions, filled 
up by the Ist May. 

20, — Number of Officers appoi'iUed. — ^The district establish- 
ment comprised—' 
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8 Zilfi Visitors. 
83 Fai^nah Visitors. 
58 Teachers of Tahslli schools. 

2l.*^Beaion far (qfpoinHnff more than the eantempUUed mim- 
fter of Parganah Visiiars^ — ^The number of Farganah Visitors 
fixed by Govemment was three for each district. As, however^ 
this complement was not of snfScient strength to visit every 
village^ and to superintend efficiently all the schools, (Bareli 
ex. gr*y containing 8,409 inhabited villages, and 506 schools,) 
with the sanction of Govemment, the following number of 
Parganah Visitors were entertained in the several districts 
noted below. 

Agra 5, Aligarh 8, Bareli 8, Farrukhabftd 5, Mainpuri 5, 
Mathura 4, Etawah 3, Shalgahfinpur 5. 

22. — Oradual redueium ef Parffonak Vmiors.-^Thwe num* 
bers are being gradually reduced, as with increase of expe- 
rience, we may expect increase of efficiency. 

2S.—Duiies €f the Parganah VisUore.—The Farganah Visi- 
tors were required to go in person to every village, small or 
great, to ascertain by personal observation, whether a school 
existed or not, and when no school was found, to persuade the 
people to establish one. In following out this order, they 
have come upon several schools, which had existed for years, 
but whose existence was unknown, and unrecorded in former 
Reports. 



24.-*»Copies cf mrtructione itgued to 9uhordinates given in the 
Appendix.*--'CofieB of the Directions issued to ZilA Visitors, 
Farganah Visitors, and TahslU Sdiool Masters, together with 
q^imens of the forms, whidi th^ are severally required to 
send up monthly, will be found in Appendix No. !• These 
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directions^ &c.; now in force^ are modified editions of those 
originally issued. 

25. — Attempt to establish a system of strict supervision, ifc, 
^c.-— As the majority of my subordinates could not^ during 
a great part of the year, be brought under my personal super- 
vision, I endeavored to establish a system under which neg- 
ligence, and absence from their duties might speedily be 
brought to light. A glance at the Zil& Visitor's " haftganah 
kaghazcW Statement No. 4, shows the work done in the 
way of visiting, and examining schools and villages, during 
each month of the year, by each individual Parganah 
Visitor. 

26. — The Parganah Visitor's Diary. — The Parganah Visitor 
is moreover required to record his proceedings regularly in 
a diary, or roznamchah, which is sent up on the 1st of every 
month to the Zil& Visitor, who at once looks over it, and 
returns it, if practicable, that same day; he compares with its 
entries, the list of villages and schools inspected, which the 
Parganah Visitor sends up along with it. Should any irre- 
gularity appear, it is brought t^ the notice of the Visitor Ge- 
neral for his information and orders. Any wilfully false entry 
in the roznamchah is punished by dismissal. 

27. — Directions to Teachers, why so generally worded. — The 
instructions issued to the teachers of the Tahslli schools are 
in general terms. My inexperience did not allow me to 
particularize. Too much stress on matters of small moment 
might, at the outset, have offended prejudices^ and raised sus- 
picions. The too rigid enforcing of a regular attendance 
would have proved distasteful to those, who had been accus- 
tomed to the very lax system obtaining in their own schools. 
Our schools (Tahslli) are now on a footing to allow of our 
introducing a stricter system. 
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Chapter II. 
28. — Object of the present Chapter. — ^I shall now proceed to 
illustrate, by aid of the statistics collected by the Zil& and 
Farganah Visitors, the state and extent of the Vernacular 
Education afforded in Village Schools; to describe the condition 
of, and customs prevailing in, those schools; the position 
which the teacher occupies, and the depressing influences by 
which he is surrounded ; the mode of teaching followed, and 
nature of the instruction imparted. 

29. — District and Parganah details given in the Appendix.^^ 
I must refer to the Statements given in the Appendix for 
district details. In the text, totals alone will be given, 
excepting where the nature of the subject requires further 
particularization. 

80« — In the three Statements (Nakshdjat salasahj compiled 
separately for each district, Farganah details ^re shown. 

81. — Total number of Schools and Scholars* — In the eight 
districts under notice, there are 3,127 schools, attended by 
27^853 scholars, distributed as follows : — 



District. 




8<^o(^. 


Scholars 


Agra, 




298 


• • 4125 


Aligarh, 




524 


.. 4366 


Bareli, 




546 


•• 8943 


EtSwah, • • 




255 


• 1984 


FarrukhSbad, 




606 


• 5001 


Mainpori, 




223 


• • 2216 


Mathoia, 




278 


•• 8809 


ShShjahftnpur, 




402 


• 2619 



Error in the Shahjahanpur Retums.-^The ZilA Visitor of 
ShfthjahSnpur had included in a total of 444 schools, 42 
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schools^ attended by 160 aoliolan^ which had been broken np 
in the coune of the year. I have rectified the error in this 
place^ but have not leisure to go through a mass of some 
thousands of figures. The value and trustworthiness of the 
Statements^ this error being explained, can scarcely be thought 
to be lessened. Formal Arabic or Kuran schools were sepa* 
rately treated by the ZiUl Visitors of Aligarh^ Etawah and 
Shfihjahfinpur. This fact may create some very trifling dis* 
crepancies in the Tabular Statements relative to those districts, 
but not sufBiciently important to call for correction^ entailing a 
tedious investigation* 

Zi.— Classification of Schools and Scholars. — ^The schools are 
again divided into 



Schools. 



Scholars, 



1 Arabic, 


11 


87 


2 Arabic and Persian, • 


• 157 


1284 


8 Kuran, 


. 109 


821 


4 Persian, 


. 1357 


8503 


5 Urdfl, 


5 


49 


6 Urdu and Hindi, 


55 


1781 


7 Hindi, 


• 1259 


. 10090 


8 Hindi and Sanskrit, • 


. 233 


2845 


9 Sanskrit, 


. 205 


1561 


10 English and Vernaculai 


r, 20 


956 



[ Vide Appendix IJ.^ Statements A. and B.} 



83.-— JVa/wre of the Schools. — It may excite surprize that 
8,1^7 iBchools should contain only 27,863 scholars. But the 
word *^ school/' as here used, scarcely comes up to the idea 
which we are accustomed to associate with the term. We 
should in vain search for institutions, in any degree similar to 
our puUic, and large proprietary Grammar scdiools. 
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84.— '^ School'^ stric^y speaking is, ^Hhe general term for 
any place of instruction/' The Zil& and Farganah Visitors 
have supposed a school to exist wherever a teacher is enter* 
tained, the teacher being paid either by the masters of the 
house^ or by his pupils^ or partly by both^ or where the teacher 
opens a school as a '^speculation/' as a means of livelihood^ or 
where^ as is especially the case with most Kuran and Sanskrit 
schools, an individual, with leisure at his command, believ- 
ing that to impart instruction to the rising youth around him 
is an imperative duty, collects as many scholars as will place 
themselves under his care. A large proportion of the Persian 
schools are held in the houses of men of substance, who 
entertain a teacher for their own children. Should his patron 
not be an ^^ exclusive,'' the teacher is usually allowed to 
instruct the children of the neighbours and friends of the 
master of the house. 

85. — Mr. J. Muir^s definition of the Persian Teacher* — ^Mr. 
J. Muir, in his Beport on the Indigenous Schools in Zilft 
Azimgarh^ has happily defined Persian * teachers as '' being in 
nine cases out of ten domestic tutors." These '^ domestic 
tutors" have, however, been included in all the returns of 
School Masters. 

36.*-*7%e word '^SchooP^ here used in the same sense as in 
former Reports submitted to Government. — ^I am not aware, that 
in the Beports submitted to Grovernment by Collectors of 
districts, or by other parties, to whom was entrusted the duty 
of investigating into, and reporting upon the state of Village 
Schools, any regular definition of the term ^ sdiool" as used 
in the B«port has been given. I am confident^ however^ that 
the same reading of the term, as that hit upon by the Zilft 
and Parganah Visitors, has hitherto been generally adopted. 
Por instance, Mr. D. Simson, in his Report on the Goraklqpur 
Schoob^ states that the schools^ and Persian ones especially, 
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often consist of two or three boys. In the Educational Sta- 
tistical Memoir for the North Western Provinces^ the number 
of schools^ and of scholars is put down at 7^966^ and 70^826 
respectively. This gives an arerage of 8*8 boys per school^ 
whereas the average deduced from the present returns is 8*7. 
I beg to call particular attention to these facts^ as the increase 
of schools^ and scholars exhibited in this Report might lead 
to the supposition^ that the numbers had been swelled by 
including those schools^ which had previously existed^ but 
purposely omitted in previous Reports. 

87. — Diitribution of Sehooh among Cities, Toums and Vil' 
lages. — ^The following Statements shew the extent to which the 
cities and towns on the one hand^ and villages on the other^ 
contain schools. 



Cities and Towns. 

1 (Bareli), containing 

1 (Parrukhftbftd), „ 

1 (Shfihjahftnpur), „ 

1 (Koel), 

1 (Mathura)j ,i 

1 (Pilibhlt), .. „ 

1 (EtSwah), „ 

2 (Bindrftban, Hathras)^ • • • • ,, 

a (Kanouj, Tilhar), „ 

1 (Kfiimganj), „ 

1 (Shamshab&d); ^, 

2 (Aonla, JalSlabSd), ,, 

8 (FowSyan^ Blsalpur^ Shikoh&bSd)^ ^, 
4 (Aliganj^ Jalesar^ Sikandra^ F&oza- 

bad), „ 

1 (Atrouli), 

4 (Marehrah, Murs&n^ Mainpuri, 

Mah&ban), ,, 



160 schools 


119 ditto. 


114 ditto. 


68 ditto. 


47 ditto. 


86 ditto. 


85 ditto. 


24 ditto. 


19 ditto. 


17 ditto. 


16 ditto. 


15 ditto. 


14 ditto. 


18 ditto. 


12 ditto. 



11 ditto. 
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4 ChabramoWj T&lgr&m, Sakit, 

Bhaogaon)^ containing iO schools. 

2 (Gobardhan^ Sarouli), i, 9 ditto. 

4 (Phaphond, Yfirpur^ (village) Ram- 
pur, Hnsseinpur, ,, 8 ditto. 

8 (Pinahat, Khair^ Jalftll)^ .... ^, 7 ditto. 

11 Containing^ „ 6 ditto. 

13 Ditto, „ 5 diUo. 

Of these last two classes, many are towns, and many vil- 
lages (we may assign half to the former, and half to the latter.) 

d3 villages, containing 4 schools. 

60 ditto ditto •• •• 8 ditto. 

162 ditto ditto 2 ditto. 

1266 ditto ditto 1 ditto. 

Counting Y&rpur Fatti, and RSmptlr, both containing eight 
schools, as villages, we may reckon that 50 towns and cities 
contain 1,039 schools, while the remaining 1,967 schools are 
scattered among 1,585 villages. 

88. — No. of Villages destitute of Schools. — The number of 
inhabited villages in the eight districts is 14,572. Subtract- 
ing from this number, the total of towns and villages with 
schools, we find that no less than 12,987 villages are destitute 
of the means of education for their children, (as far as our 
enquiries enable us to judge,) excepting indeed domestic in- 
struction. 

[Vide Appendix IL, Statement C] 

89. — Average attendance per School in the eight Districts*^^ 
The average number of scholars in each school, for the several 
districts, are as follow. 
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Agra, 


13'8 


Aligarh, • • • • 


71 


Bareli, • • • • 


7-2 


• Etawab, 


7-6 


Farrackb&b&d, • • 


81 


Mainpuri, • • 


9-9 


Msthura, • • 


121 


Sh&bjah&npSr, • • 


&3 



General averagCj 8*75. 

40.—- Sauon of the small average of scholars f^ School in eer^ 
tain Districts. — The average size of the schools in Zil&s Bareli 
and Shahjahfinpur, being below the general average^ while 
those in Agra^ Mainpuri, and Mathura are above it, is attri- 
butable to the fact, that whereas in the former districts, Per- 
sian schools preponderate over Hindi, in the ratio of 588 to 
260, in the latter there are 336 Hindi schools to 283 Persian. 
The Persian school is generally supported by Mnsalmins and 
Kayasths, who frequently are men of substance not connected 
with the soil, and who keep the teacher as a private tutor,Jwhere- 
as the Hindi school is frequented only by the sons of Banyas, 
and of the Agricultural classes of smaller means, and who by 
a number of small payments make up the teacher's income. 

41. — Caste of Teachers. — Hindi teachers are confined to the 
Brahman and Kayasth castes, with the exception of 9 per cent. 
The numbers and proportion of teachers furnished by the 
several castes are as follows. 

Brahman, • • • 800 or 48*9 per cent, of Hindus. 

Rajput, 81 „ 1-7 „ „ 

Kayasth, 846 „ 46*4 „ „ 

Banya, 34 „ 1-8 „ „ 

Miscellaneous Castes, 110 „ 6 „ „ 

Total Hindi, 1821 „ 58 „ of total No. 

Musslm&n, 1811 „ 42 „ „ 

^.^^^Prejponderanice of Brahman Teachers in certain Districts, 
of Kayasth in others. — ^For their distribution into castes in the 
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Several distriets^ I must refer to Appendix IL Sts^tement D., 
from tvhicb. it will be seen tbat whereas in Agra^ Aligarh^ and 
Mathura there are 266 Srahman teachers to 45 Kaya^tha^ in 
the remaining five districts there are but 270 Brahmans to 
63E Kayasths. Mathura and Shahjahanpur present the great- 
est contrast. Brahman and Kayasth teachers standing' in the 
former at 76 and 12 per cent.^ and in the latter at 17 and 74 
per cent. Mathura stands out pre-eminently Hindu^ contain- 
ing but 20 per cent, of Musalman teachers* 

43. — Preponderance of Musalman Teachers in certain Districts, 
^-^In the Rohilkhand districts^ which contain a large Musal- 
man population, who form by (sx the most influential part of 
the community, the number of Musalmaa teachers exceeds 
Hindu by 54-2 to 45*8 (per cent.) 

44. — The ordinary qualifications of Persian and of Hindi 
TeacherA, — On the whole^ the Persian teacher is more intelli- 
gent, better paid, and more competent than the Hindi School 
Master. The latter is often unable to read. He uses no 
book, but teaches only the Multiplication Table by word of 
mouth. Many who can read parfolrm the operation only by 
the aid of spelling through all but monosyllables. Kayasth 
teachers can seldom read Nagri, and many Brahmans are in 
the same predicament* The infinitesimal amount of know- 
ledge, which frequently forms the ^' stock in trade'' of the 
Hindi teacher, would not sui&ce for the Persian tutor^ whose 
patron, generally speaking, is capable of detecting any such 
enormous deficiencieis; whereas those who employ the superan- 
nuated old Kfiyasth to teach their children through the me- 
dium of Hindi, are often themselves perfectly illiterate, and 
easily imposed upon. On the other hiind, though usually more 
efficient, the Persian teachers are more bi^tted, and jealoi}s of 
interfbrence. Their attainments are excessively superficial, and 
in iwerse proportion to the magnitude of their pretensions. 
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45. — The efficiency of Village Tecuihers much on a par with ^ 
their pay, — Every one who has examined Village Schools must 
have been stirprized at the astonishingly small amount of 
knowledge of any kind^ communicated by the teacher to his 
scholars. But ail wonder on this head would cease on his 
learning the scanty pay of the teacher. It would appear that 
his efforts and qualifications were curiously proportioned to 
the remuneration he receives. There are exceptions^ but as 
a body^ the class is wretchedly paid. 

46. — Number of Teachers imparting gratuitous instruction — 
Paid teachers, their average monthly salary. — Of 3,187 teachers, 
460 impart gratuitous instruction. The remaining 2,677 receive 
in all Bs. 10,785 per mensem, giving an average income of 
Bupis 3-14-2, or in round numbers, Bupis 4 per mensem : 
[Vide Appendix No. II,, Statements,'] 

47. — Further details of salary to be found in Appendix. — But 
this average of Rs. 4 gives a very imperfect idea of the sub- 
ject. For more exact information, I must refer to Appendix 
II., Statement F. G. H. I., which show payments in kind, 
payments in cash, payments in cash and kind, and total pay- 
ments to teachers, from 1 Bupi up to 25 Bupls per mensem. 

48. — Delails of the monthly salary of Teachers. — The follow- 
ing details will convey a clearer idea of the receipts of teachers 
of Vernacular Schools. 

Receiving per mensem. Teachers. 

One Rupl and under, 107 

Between 1 and 2 Rupls, 448 

Ditto 2 and 8 „ 658 

Ditto 3 and 4 „ 533 

Ditto 4 and 5 „ 301 

Ditto 5 and 6 „ 168 
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Receiving per mensem Teachers, 

"Between 6 and 7 Bupls> 92 

Ditto 7 and 8 „ 64 

Ditto 8 and 9 „ 81 

Ditto 9 and 10 „ 53 

Ditto 10 and 12 „ 80 

Ditto 12 and 15 „ 18 

Ditto 15 and 20 „ 9 

Ditto 20 and 26 „ 2 

Actually^ 1^213 teachers receiving less pay than a grass-cutter 
The fact requires no comment. 

49. — Varums modes of remuneration. — The income of the 
teacher is made up in various ways. Money payments are in 
the form of regular salary^ or of settled tuition fees^ or pre- 
sents bestowed on festivals and holidays. The Persian teacher 
is frequently paid solely by the master of the house^ who 
entertains him as a '^domestic tutor/^ At times^ the out- 
scholars^ or children living in the neighbourhood, who attend 
the school^ pay monthly fees varying from 2 to 4 annas. In 
Agra^ there are five Hindi schools^ in which the teachers edu- 
cate on the contract system, {vide paragraph 21, of Mr. W. 
Muir's Report on the Pathpur Schools) the rate varying 
from 2 to 5 Bupis ^'a-head/' In Bareli^ the same practice 
obtains in two Hindi schools, the curriculum being charged 
at Bs. 7 per boy. The custom is unknown in the remaining 
districts. Pees are also given on the marriage of a pupil, 
which are termed ^^ rasum-i-sMdi"; also on the commencement 
of a new book, or branch of study. The fee in this case is 
termed ^^dghazi" 

60. — Mode of remuneration " per pattiJ' — In Hindi schools 
when the scholar has learnt a whole patti (vide paragraph 204,) 
and has certified the fact to his parents by repeating it 
before them, a fee of two annas is paid to the teacher* 

c 2 

4 
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The multiplication table in use^ contains ei^ht pattis. This 
would give the teacher one Bupi. A boy of fvverag^ inteUi- 
gence and industry^ masters all the pattis in si^ months. 

51. — Amount of ordinary monthly fees* — On t^e ekddsLshi^ 
or 1.1th of both the light and. dark half (vi4i find badi) of 
every lunar months each scholar pays in. fron^ one ofitbela to 
two pice; u e, from three-quarters farthing to, thr^e f^^hings 
of English currency^ or from two-penpe one^ {srthing; ia nine 
pence per annum, 

52. — Fees paid on certain festivals. — On the several festivals 
which will be hereafter noticed, the teacher rciceivea presents 
of njoney, as well as. of clothes and sweeti^eatgu Both, in 
Hindi and Persian schools, admission fees are paid,, in the 
shape of prejsentp to the teachers; £^nd freq^entljr. on. leaving 
school, pupils give, ^ parting gre^^nt i» money apcprding: to 
their means, 

63.— Persian Teachers reqeipe at iim^s. a, warm rfre»^^,— The 
Persian teachers, entertain^ei a3. private or dpmestic tutors by 
men of substance, frequently receive a, waijm dress, and a 
coverlet in the cold season^ Hence, thp nameiflirratw/ (Hindi) 
and sarmai (Persian). 

h4i,— Copying out books one means of submt€nce.~SQmete&ch^ 
CiTs eke out their subsistence by copying books foi: their scho- 
lars. In villages, when the hai^e^t is cut and deposited i^ 
granaries, the School Master comes iA for, a share^ varying 
from two and a half to ten seers. 

QSi-^Items of the Persian Teadkr'stiaily food,— The Musul- 
man being a more '' generous liver'^ than the Hindu, the Per- 
sian teacher fares more luxuriously than his more abstemi- 

ousc brother of the Hindi schooli m the matter of food* Whe«5 
5 
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the teadheir is regarded as pdrt of the domestic establishment^ 
his dinner is often sent from his patron's " table/' There are 
two daily meals; the Persian tutor's fare consists (per diem) 
of two lb of chapatiM, made of flour^ four oz. of dal, and one 
oz. oighi. To the above is added one pice^ or one and a half 
farthing^ intended^ probably^ to keep the teacher in tobacc9^ 
(which this class universally smoke). In the houses of the 
wealthy^ meat with rice and other vegetables form part of the 
bill of fare. 

56. — The Hindi Dsticher^s daily food.— The food given to 
the Hindi teachers, is termed '' 4idha," and differs from the 
Persian teacher's ^' khurdk" in consisting of raw food, whereas 
the iHliter is generalfy rotdyACooked. 

57; — Value of the daUp raium.-^The •value of the sldha, or 
ration, has been variously estimated from half an ana, to one ana 
per diem. The average value iriay <be put down at one Rupi 
four anas monthly; but in Sha^ahanpur, during the past year, 
(dn tmusually cheap one) the Hindi teacher's food is reckoned 
to have cost only twelve anas per mensem, andth«it of the Per- 
sian teacher, to have ranged between one Rupl eight anas and 
two Rupis. 

58. — MaleHalafthe same. — The t^dha usually consists of one 
lb flour, four 05B. pulse (dal), and a small quantity of salt, 
and is brought by the scholar on the 1 1th and 26th of the 
lunar month. At times, in lieu of these regular contt^ibutions, 
tW value of the food, at the rate of one JRupi per mensem is 
given after six months, or a year. 

^9.— Average age of Teachers.^The average age of the 
teacher in Arabic and Persian schools may be put down at 
forty years; that of Hindi and Sanskirit School Maiiters at 
thirty-eight years, 

c 3 
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60. — Details of ages of Teachers. — Many set up as teachers 
at an age at which in Europe, they would be classed among 
those yet '' in statu pupillariJ' Teachei-s of fifteen years of age 
are to be met with. 

61. There are 270 teachers, 20 years old and under. 

432 ^, between 20 and 25 years of age- 
441 „ „ 25 and 30 „ 
770 „ „ 30 and 40 „ 
563 „ • „ 40 and 50 „ 
659 „ „ above 50 „ 
For district details, vide Appendix No, //., Statement K. 

62. — Reason why so many Teachers are put doum at 20 years 
old. — The greater part of the teachers marked '' twenty years 
old and under" have put down their age at 20. They pitch 
upon a round number, and are by no means particular about 
a year or two, more or less. 

63. — Average period of incumbency of Teacher in his present, 
and in other Schools, and total incumbency* — ^Where the dura- 
tion of the school^ and employment of the teacher depend so 
much on the caprice and wants of the individual engaging his 
services, we cannot be surprized at finding, that the average 
period of the teacher's incumbency in his present school is 
put down at four years three months ; his average previous 
period of service at six years four months ; and the average 
total time of service of teachers of all descriptions f at the 
time of investigation, amounted to ten years seven months. 

64. — Came of frequent change of Teachers. — Many serious 
disadvantages are attendant on the frequent changes, and arbi- 
trary dismissal of teachers. The measure is often resorted to^ 
as the most effectual means of getting rid of the demands of 
the unfortunate teacher, to whom is owing a longarrear of pay. 
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65.-^iVb. of Teachers who have taught in one School Ofdy, — Con- 
sequently, we find but a comparatively small number, who 
have taught in only their present school : of these the greater 
part are either young, or else the school over which they pre- 
side is a Sanskrit one, which has for generations been in the 
hands of the family. There are but 1,268 of the class we 
are noticing, scattered thus in the eight districts. 



Agra, 114 

Bareli, 208 

Farrukhabad, • » 274 
Mathura, • • ••119 



Aligarh, 221 

Etawah, 113 

Mainpuri, • • • • 104 

Shahjahanpur, • • 113 



66. — Details of the actual period of service. — That there is 

m 

no lack of experienced teachers may be gathered from the 
following details, but their experience serves only to render 
inveterate their faulty system. We have grea^ter hope of 
those, who do not feel themselves too old to go to schooL 

Teachers who have served 3 months and under, • • 205- 

Between 3 and 6 months, 169 

Ditto 6 months and 1 year, 263 

Ditto 1 and 2 years, 292 

Ditto 2 „ 3 „ 226 

Ditto 3 „* 5 „ 309 

Ditto 5 „ 8 „ .. 311 

Ditto 8 „ 12 „ .. 320 

Ditto 12 „ 15 „ 149 

Ditto 15 „ 20 „ - - 249 

Ditto 20 „ 30 „ 345 

Ditto 30 „ 40 „ 186 

Ditto 40 „ 50 „ 70 

Above 50 years, 26 

IVide Appendix JL, Statements L, and MJ] 

67. — Interruptions to which Village Schools are liable. — But 
the terms of service above recorded must not be regarded as 
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''unbroken periods/' Many teacliers are without employment 
during those sea&fons of the year in wbioh the agriculturist is 
engaged in the labors of the fields when all hands aire impress- 
ed, and every child who is old enough to go to sdiooi is con- 
sidered old enough to weed^ and to herd cattle. 

68. — EspecmUp Hindi Schools. — Hindi schools^ which are 
supported chiefly by tl>e agricultural classes^ are of a more 
ephemeral nature than the Persian^ which are beyond the 
action of those causes, which affect the other class. Of the 
1^321 schools established in the course of the year, 823 or 
62-031 per cent, are Hindi, and 469 or 35*053 per cent, are 
Arabic and Persian. Of these 1^321 newly established 
schools^ many doubtless will be broken up in the cultivating 
season, to be again resuscitated when the boys can be spared 
from the labors of the field. 

69. — Duration of Indigenous Schools. — The following figured 
details will show more forcibly than the mere assertion, that 
want of permanency which is so prominent, and so baneful a 
feature in Village Schools. 

Duration qf School. No. of Schools. 

1 year and under, ,. . . 1321 

Between 1 and 2 years, 447 

Ditto 2 „ 3 „ 236 

Ditto 3 „ 4 „ 131 

Ditto 4 „ 5 „ 123 

Ditto 5 „ 8 „ 170 

Ditto 8 „ 10 „ .. .. 84 

Ditto 10 „ 15 „ 119 

Ditto 15 „ 20 „ .' 127 

Ditto 20 „ 30 „ 150 

Ditto 80 „ 60 „ . . 123 

Ditto 50 „ 100 „ 89 

Above 100 years, 26 

IVide Appendix II., Stutemeut AT.] 
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70. — "No, of newly established Schools, — It thus appears that 
not less then 42*037 per cent, of existing schools h^ve been 
established within .the year, while more than half have mot yet 
struggled through a two years^ existence. 

71. — Disadvantages arising from the want of permanence, — As 
long as Village Schools are of this fluctuating naiture, so tetig 
will the teaohei^s vocation be about as hopeful, as the task 
assigned to Sysiphus. The lessons learnt in the interval .of 
rest^ after the sowing of the crop^ are forgotten during the 
harvest time. The constantly recurring interruption must 
unsettle the minds of both mastef and scholar. For three 
tnontfas the school is held : it is then broken up^ and the boys 
Te^assemble^ when their services are no longer required out 
of doors. 

72, — Mr. W, Muir^s testimony on this point.-^ln order that 
it may not be supposed that the statement put forth in para- 
graph 70, is improbable, viz., that 42*037 per cent, of the 
existing Village Schools have been established within the y6ar, 
1 beg to refer to paragraph 46 of Mr. W. Muir's Report, 
before quoted. '^ That the majority of Hindi schools are of so 
temporary a nature, or of such a changeable and Proteus-like 
character, is proved by the Statement, ' &c., &c.,' in which 
above 65 per cent, of the whole number are shewn to have 
originated within the year, and 43 per cent, within the short 
space of six months.'^ 

73. — Jn future Reports, more satisfactory information on this 
subject may be supplied. — ^I hope to be able, in the Report for 
the present year, to lay before His Honor, a Table showing 
the numbd^ of schools broken up, and established during each 
month of the year. Statements 6 and 7 of the monthly 
^^haftganah nakshajdt" furnished by the Zilft Visitors will give 
us complete information on this interesting and important 
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point. I cannot vouch for the perfect correctness of the fol- 
lowing details^ but they may be regarded as approximating to 
the truth. They are taken from the monthly papers sub- 
mitted by the Visitor of Zil& Agra^ and relate to that district. 
H. stands for Hindi and P. for Persian schools. 



Schools broken up^ and established dubino the fast year 

(from April 1850 to March 1851.) 



* No. not given. 



Broken up. 

i April,* 



June, (H) 1, (P) 3, 

July, (H) 4,(P)1, 

August, (H) 16, (P) %, 
September,(H) 5, (P) 3, 
October, (H) 
November, (H) 
December, (H) 
January, (H) 
February, (H) 10, (P) 1, 
March, (H) 3, (P) 1, 



5, (P) 2, 

2,(P)2,. 

7, (P) 3,. 

8, (P) 3, . 



Established, 
(H) 6,(P)1. 



(.May,* (H) 8, (P) a' 



.(H) 2,(P)2. 
. (H) 12, (P) 1. 
(H)17,(P)2. 
•(H) 8,(P)r. 

•(H) 1,(P)1- 
•(H) 5,(P)2. 
. (H) 12, (P) 7. 
(H) 1,(P)4. 
•(H) 5,(P)1. 
(P) 1. 



74. — Castes of Scholars. — The castes of the scholars attending 
Vernacular Schools of all denominations are exhibited in the 
following Table. 



Agra, 

Aligarh, • • • 

Bareli, 

Etawah, • • • 

Farmkhabad, 

Mainpuri, 

Mathnra, 

Shahjahanpur, 



Total, 



I 



874 
984 
653 
593 

1157 
540 

1368 
445 

6614 



IS 

iS* 

ft5 



249 
327 
90 
173 
285 
208 
236 
253 

1821 



s 
§» 



IS 



411 

603 
1060 
311 
911 
505 
260 
589 

4650 





1 ^' 




o 


1 

01 


1^ 

|3 




!i 


921 


425 


884 


586 


299 


464 


307 


302 


311 


1044 


270 


395 


828 


564 


138 


519 


3958 


4299 



is • 



2880 
3384 
2566 
1686 
3708 
1918 
3256 
1944 

21342 



I 

I 



639 
867 

1377 
185 

1046 
24» 
294 
835 

5491 
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The castes of 604 native boys reading in English- Verna- 
cular Schools in Agra have not been recorded, as also of 246 boys 
attending two Missionary schools in Farrukhabad. 

75. — Prevalence of certain Castes in certain Districts. — The 
remarks called forth by the prevalence of teachers of certain 
castes are equally applicable to the scholars. In the Agra 
and Mathura districts, Brahmans preponderate over Kayasths 
by 2,242 to 671, whereas ^' the tables are turned" in Bareli 
and Shahjahanpur, there being but 1,098 Brahmans to 1,649 
Kayasths, in these districts. The four remaining districts do 
not exhibit such disparity, Brahmans forming a majority of 
844 in a total of 5,704. 

76. — Mathura and Bareli contrasted. — ^In Mathura, Musul- 
mans form but ^y of the total number of scholars, and Brah- 
mans j^g ; in Bareli, in round numbers they stand thus : Brah- 
mans ^y, Musulmans f*f . 

77. — Cause of the preponderance of Brahman Scholars in 
Zild Mathura. — The preponderance of Brahman teachers and 
scholars in Mathura is not to be wondered at. Mathura may 
be called the '^ Holy Land" of the Hindus. In the city of 
Mathura, Krishna was born. To escape the murderous de- 
signs of Kans, (who, with the same ferocious cruelty, is the 
Herod of the Hindus,) Krishna was conveyed to Gokal, (a vil- 
lage four miles from Mathura, on the opposite bank of the 
Jamna). Within the limits of the district, grazed the cows 
created by Krishna, on his herds being stolen away by Maha- 
deo. So ri^n the Hindu Fables. Gobardhan and Bindraban 
are consecrated spots, having been the favorite haunts of their 
favourite " Avatar.*' Probably in no district of the North West- 
ern Provinces, can. so many temples be found, for the service 
of which a constant supply of priests is demanded. Doubt- 
less^ many a pilgrim carried away by his enthusiasm, seeing that 
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tfoe kud is {rfeasant; hoping to affctain eternal felicity by bath- 
ing in the sacred stream, the '' Yamuna" (which in its courae 
though the '' Chourasi/' or 80 miles circuit df the Braj Man- 
dal is supposed to possess more saving efficacy even than the 
Ganges) spends the declintog years of his life upon its battks 
in Mathura^ Gokal, or Bindraban. ' The two following ex- 
trat^ts from the Maihura Mahatmyam (a SanArit poem, setting 
forth the "greatness of Mathura'') give a Hindu's idea of the 
sanctity of the Braj MaindaL 

^ T^ Vi^^ «rwt 3itnir ?rk fi?ftm i 
"^i^ TR iT'f ^rrrr ^^n^ ^ ^r^v* \\ 

^ That streatii, by nameYamnVia, mires with the wuters of the 
Gunges at Allahabad. AtMathura^ myabode^it is said to pos- 
sess qualities one hundredfold more e!soellent than the Gauges. 

" My abode, Mathura is 20 yogans (80 kos) in circuit. In 
whatever spot within its limits, * man performs ablution, all 
his sins pass away.*' 

78. — Vceuse of the pneponderance of Mmalman Scholars in 
Sareti and Sk&hjnhitnpttr.-^On the other hand, BareU and Shah- 
jaharipur are frlled by an important Musalman population, 
which, thou^ 'out*ntitnbered by resident Hindis, far distances 
them in influence and intelligence. One of the two leading 
Arabic teachers in the 'City of Bareli, is a lineal, and pensioned 
descendant of Uafefz Rahmat Khan, the hero of Kobilla history. 

79,-^Dett^s of Hindu Misisellaneous Castes, — The term 
^' Miscellaneous castes^' is a wide one, and it is interesting to 
note the quota of scholars furnished by the artizans, the ma^ 
nufactnring poptilation (?) and agriculturists of the provinces. 
I cannot vouch for the perfect correctness of the distribution. 
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Class I. — Agriculturists. 



Kurmi, 


. 277 


Jat, 


• • 


467 


Lodha, • • 


72 


Ahir, • • 


. 300 


Kachhi, 


• • 


44 


Purbiya, 


34 


Dogla Jat, • 


1 


Kisan^ 


• • 


108 


Giijar, • • 


14 


Kumbe, 


4 












Class II. — Shop-kecpi 


?r«, 


Bankers, ifc, t^c. 




MahSjan, • 


. 462 


Sonar, • • 


• • 


300 


Kalwar, 


153 


Agarwala, • ' 


4 


Tamboli, 


• • 


86 


Bhurji, 


48 


Teli, .. . 


64 


Halwai^ 


» • 


88 


SiDghftr Seth, 


2 


Mahor, 


9 


Lakhera, 


• • 


7 


Lobar, 


69 


Dhusar^ 


7 


Kirar, • • 


• • 


45 






Clas 


m 

s III. — ArtizanSy Labourers^ and Servants. 


• 


Nai, • • 


> 111 


Darzi, 




58 ; Lohiya, 


30 


Kori, • • 


. 68 


Bari, • • 




12 


Saugtarash, 


5 


Patwa, 


13 


Kumhar^ 




6 


Gaddi, 


1 


Chumar, • • 


28 


Dhobi, 




3 


Rewari, 


11 


Mallah, 


• 21 


Mochi^ 


• ,• 


16 


Chipi, • • 


54 


Eaj, .. . 


- 88 


Beldar, 




2 


Orh, • . . . 


11 


Chobdar, • < 


4 


Katik, 




1 


Baheliya, • f 


2 


I>banuk, - • 


2 


Manhac, 




6 


Siklagar, • • 


2 


Kahar, 


^ 80 


Dhlmar, 




1 


Kliattri, . • 


185 


Baojara, • - 


3 


Mali, . . 




36 


Gadarlya, • • 


44 


Thathera, . . 


26 


Marao, 


' , 


7 


Kewat, 


2 


Palota, 


2 


Shishahga 


^^9 


2 


Nunera, 


4 


Pasi, • • 


1 


RangreZf 




9 


Nat, •• .. 


1 


Bajawala, - • 


1 


Bhatiyara 


9 • * 


1 


Bhariya, • • 


1 


Arakh, 


1 


Barwar, 




15 








Class IV. — 


Mendicants. 




Bairagi^ 


149 ] Jogi, • • 


• • 


10 


JosUorBbaddi 


i,68 


Bh&t, • • •- • 


138 


Katbija, 


• • 


1 


J&g^ • • 


3 


Go9haii)> • • 


10 


Sadh, • • 


•. • 


46 


Jgckak, 


9 


Mirasi, * . . 


1 


Rae, . • 


• • 


7 
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Class V. — Miscellaneous. 

I so call them, as I do not know under what exact heading 
they should be ranged. 



Bangali^ 
Bondcla^ • 
Khoriband^ 
Dom, • • 



• « • • 



1 
2 
1 
1 



Bangali Dogla^ 
Dungar, • • 
Gorahdasa^ 
Pandhe. • • 



• • a • 



2 
1 
1 

7 



District details will be found in Appendix 11.^ Statement 0. 

81. — Average age at entering School. — The average age at 
which a boy enters school may be put down at eight years. 

9 

82. — Ages of Scholars ranging from five to thirty years.— The 
number of scholars of every age, from five to upwards of thirty 
years, at time of inspection were as follows : 



5 


years 


old. 


7 


» 




9 


» 




11 


» 




13 


}} 




15 


n 




17 


» 


• • 


19 


» 


• • 



830 

890 

3038 

2550 

1542 

1277 

509 

249 



6 years old, 890 



8 


)> 


10 


}> 


la 


>} 


14 


9> 


16 


iy 


18 


» 


30 


yy 



2773 

4388 

3314 

1686 

878 

615 

470 



Between 20 and 25 years, 378 — Between 25 and 30 years, 108 

Above 30 years of age, 119 

« 

[ Vide Appendix 11.^ Statement P.] 

83. — Number of years; during which Scholars have attended 
School. — In connection with the above, I request attention to 
the following Statement, in which is shown the period passed 
at school by students of all classes. 
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Boys who have attended school, three months and under, 8408 

Between 3 and 6 months, 31^8 

Ditto 6 months and 1 year, 5931 

Ditto 1 and 2 years, 5384 

Ditto 2 „ 3 „. 2831 

Ditto 8 „ 4 „ 1583 

Ditto 4 „ 5 „ 1267 

Ditto 5 „ 6 „ 887 

Ditto 6 „ 7 „ 594 

Ditto 7 „ 8 „ • . 466 

Ditto 8 „ 9 „ 286 

Ditto . 9 „ 10 „ 211 

Ditto 10 „ 12 „ 250 

Ditto 12 „ 15 „ -. 89 

Ditto 15 „ 20 „ 24 

Above 20 years, 7 

[Vide Appendix JI., Statement Q.] 

84. — Assuming that new comers are among the youngest 
pupils. — We may fairly assume that the new comers are (as a 
general rule) those who fill up the columns of the younger 
scholars. 

85. — Reasons for flawing the average age of scholars at en- 
trance, — In round numbers, 12,000 boys have entered school 
within the past year. In round numbers, there are 12,000 
boys, whose ages range from five to ten and a half years. Of. 
these, fifty per cent, are uader nine years of age, and the same 
amount above. We may therefore infer that boys generally 
enter school between the ages of eight and nine. 

86. — The assumption tested by Statistics. — To test this as- 
sumption, I took at random twenty-five boys reading in a 
Hindi, and the same number reading in a Persian school, and 
found the following result: 
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In the Hindi school, 8 per cent, entered at five jwts, old, 
four at 6, thirty-two at 7, sixteen at 8, twenty-four at 9, 
twelve at 10, and 4 per cent at thirteen years of age. 

In the Persian school, 8 per cent entered at five years of 
i^e, twenty at 6, twelve at 7, twelve at 8, e^ght at 9, twelve 
at 10, twelve at 11^ four at 12, four at 13, and 8 per cent, at 
fourteen years of age, 

87. — Average age of Scholars at leaving Sctool; difficulty of 

arriving at any definite conclusion, — The average age at which 

a boy leaves school, varies of course with the nature of the 

school, and of the studies pursued. I am inclined to thimk 

that the age at which the generality of boys leave Hindi 

schools has been overrated. Mr. Muir reckons it to be fomfo 

teen years ten months, but states that in his estimate .''pro- 

bably those only, who left the school fully educated in its 

course of study are included'' {vide paragraph 14 of Mr. 

Muir's Report, &o«) Few boys remain in a Hindi school 

after eleven or twelve years of age ; the majority leave sooner 

pr^obably. As 60 per cent, of the Hindi scholars have entered 

school within the year, we may assume, that at the lowest rate 

80 per cent, will leave the school within the year. If their 

average age at leaving school is fourteen years, we should have 

forty-fivQ boys of that age among 150 Hindu scholars. I have 

taken ten schools containing )50 boys^ There are only twelve 

boys above twelve years of age, and they, with two or three 

exceptions^ are reading Mahajanu In most Hindi schools, 

little is acquired beyond the Multiplication Table, and the 

ability to read and write monosyllables. This amount is 

usually acquired in one and a half, or at the outside two 

years. lUeven years may be reckoned as the age, at which 

the village schdar leaves sehool. When an attempt is made 

to teach Mercantile, or Zamindari accounts, the boy remains 

at school till he is fourteen or fifteen years of age. In Per- 
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sian schools^ the course of study occupies on an average nine 
years; the usual age at leaving school is probably eighteen. 
For Arabic and Sanskrit schools^ it is difficult to fix on any 
precise age — so much depends on the amount of lore, which 
the student is anxious to acquire. Arabic and Sanskrit scho- 
lars do not in general carry on their studies above ten years^ 
but as they begin at any age between eight and eighteen^ and 
read for five, ten, fifteen, and sometimes twenty years, no one 
general rale will apply to all. 

88. — Punishments inflicted. — The nature of the diiflferent 
kinds of punishment inflicted in native schools may serve as 
an index of the discipline observed, and of the mode in which 
it is maintained. The object of the teacher is not to work on 
the good feelings of the oflender, but to deter him from future 
misbehaviour. There is no attempt made towards the refor 
mation of the culprit, but he is pitilessly exposed to the ridi- 
cule of his companions. The ears are generally selected for 
the seat of punishment. (In fact, Shakespear translates—* 
" Croshmali, chastisement.^') 

89. — Ditto. — '' GoshmaW^ is administered under six differ- 
ent forms, (which I enumerate, and describe, that I may 
give some idea of the frivolity, which pervades every de- 
partment of native schools.) Firstly, the teacher himself is the 
operator; secondly, the boy operates on himself; thirdly, the 
offender, while pulling his own ears, is, with a refinement of 
cruelty, made to sit down, and rise up alternately with great 
japidity ; fourthly, two other boys* holding each one ear, make 
the victim set down and rise up as fast as possible; fifthly, 
(in this and in the following method, the modus operandi, 
jthe working out the penalty is more elaborate,) the boy is 
made to sit down, to thrust his . hands under his legs, and in 
this painfully absurd position, to retain hold of both ears. 
This infliction is termed " kawm bich sir J' Sixthly, the offen- 

D 
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der standing on one leg^ with his arm thrust under the other^ 
pulls his own ear. 

00, — Ditto. — The punishment termed ^^ gaiti rakhna" is 
administered as follows — the boy is made to bend down> 
pebbles being placed on the back of each hand^ and one 
on ^' the small of his back/' Should any of the pebbles 
drop off, the boy is switched. Frequently the culprit is 
made to slap his own face. On the inattentive scholar's neck^ 
a brick-bat is ingeniously adjusted, so that if he does not 
regard his book steadily^ it falls off, and discovers the want 
of attention* 

91« — Df^^o.-^—Wholesale punishment is inflicted in a manner 
which I can better illustrate by an example, than describe* 
There are four delinquents, A, B, C, D, of whom D is more 
guilty than C, and so on. A gives D four blows in the 
face, D beats C three times, C strikes B twice, and B 
strikes A once. 

92. — Ditto, — ^The foUowiDg device is at times adopted in the 
Fathgarh district. The teacher takes a piece of kankar in 
each handy and presses the upper part of the boy's ear between 
the pebble and his finger. 

93. — Ditto. — In the Mathura District, when the Hindi 
scholar is wioiting in industry or attention, his hands are 
tied behind his neck, and his head is loaded with all the 
writing boards of the school. This mode of punishment is 
teraned ^' paiUyala.'^ 

94.^— Dtf/c.^— To induce regular and punctuid attendance^ 

the teaober, placing the beys in a row before him, gives 

the first comer, <.«• the boy who came to school first 

thai momixtg, one blow with « switch, or some times lets bins 

2 
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go '' scot-free/' The second comer reeeives two hlom, ike 
third three^ and so on. The first boy is termed nilrif the 
second dhoia, the third tela, fourth chmda, &c. &c. The prac- 
tice is termed '' ekanii mama/' uid is^ I believe, confined to 
Hindi schools* 

95. — Ditto. — ^The nSm and peach tree furnish the teacher 
with his supply of switehes, 

D6. — JHtto,r^TbB punishmenta above described^ and which 
pajrtake strongly of the nature of ^'practical jokes,'^ are 
common to Persian and Hindi schoole^ but they are generally 
of so severe^ or of so degrading a nature^ that the teacher dares 
not to inflict them on the children of his nuMre influential 
patrons. The boy thus often escapes punishment^ when he 
most richly deserves it. If a boy is severely beaten, his 
parents make the fact an excuse for removing him, taking 
especial care to foi^et the small arrears due for his schooling. 
In short, such severe punishments overshoot the mark. They 
are too cruel to be put up with; The most incorrigible boy 
seldom comes in for more than (as one of the Visitors terms 
them) ^' slapping^ and soft flogging.^' 



97. — Holidays observed. — Pendui schools being attended 
lai^ly by Hindus, who, in addition to the regular monthly 
holidays, often observe the festivals and fasts of their own 
religion, I shall briefly describe the holidays observed in Ara- 
bic, Persian, Saniikrit and Hindi schools. 

08. — Regntar weekly holidays in Hindi and Sanskrit Schools.--^ 
In HincU and Sanskrit schools there are eight monthly holi- 
days, the two Ashiami, the two Panaa, the two Chaturdashi- 
the '^ AmSnaasya or Mawas/^ and the Pwan MSshi, what we 
should term the 1st, 8th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 23rd, 29th, and 
80th of the lunar month. The 1st, 8th, 16th, and 28fd, are 

d2 
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holidays common to all. Only those wha can read stay away 
on the 14th, 15th, 29th, and 80th. 

The superstitioB embodied in the following verse gives rise 
to the custom. 

The 8th day is hurtfal to the teacher^ the 14th to the 
scholar, the Amdwasya is detrimental to both, while know- 
ledge acquired on the first is soon forgotten. 

99. — Regular weekly Holidays in Persian and Arabic Schools. 
— In Arabic and Persian schools, Friday is observed as a whole, 
and Thursday as a half holiday. Arabic scholars take a 
holiday on Tuesday. School Masters, I fancy, started the idea, 
conveyed in the following jingling verse — 

The meaning of which is rendered (in defiance of rhythm) by 

" Should you labor on holidays, you'll find to your cost, 
That your labor OBt holidays, is bat labor lostr'' 

100. — Annual Holidays observed in Hindi and Sanskrit Schools, 
— In Sanskrit and Hindi schools, the five regular Hindi festi- 
vals DetvaJi, Basant Panchami, Holi, Saluno, and Dashahara, 
are strictly observed, with no ceremonies peculiar to schools 
however. There are also " local holidays," ea: gr: — the 
5th to 15th (inclusive) of Kartik Sudi are holidays pecu- 
liar to Zil& Mathura, the scene of Krishna^s victories 
over his archfoe Kans, the Kdli Nag, Kewa, and Dewm, 
in honour of which achievements, festivals are held, when 
thousands upon thousands go through the ^^ parekramma" or 
6 
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*^ perambnlatio^' round Mathura^ Bindraban^ Gobardhan^ and 
Baldeo. 

101. The frequent occurrence of these holidajrs must . be 
regarded with favour by the teacher^ to whom they are indeed 
days to be '' marked by a white stone/' being not only days 
of rest^ but on them presents in cash^ or kind^ are usually 
dispensed. 

102. — Specimen of verses sung on Hindi festivals*-^ cannot 
here enter on an enumeration of all the ceremonies peculiar 
to particular holidays. As a specimen of the doggrel verse 
recited by the scholars^ I insert those sung on occasion of the 
festival^ termed '^ Indrawaman duadash^' '' in the month 
Bhadon/' when the scholars observe the custom detailed by 
Mr. W. Muir (in the Fathpur Schools- Report^) as observed on 
the Pujaganesh Chouih. 

9[WK %riP ^ft ^Jii«fl V WT ^^ vif<<iv «rnrc "'nw 
^TW ^^pr ^vrr ^ir^ ^r ^ ^m wi^aft ^^ 

%wi ftr^ ftfT Hii^lfi ir^rStrftir 'rt inr vcw 

'' At Nagar-kot; the abode of the goddess Durga^ they offer 
in sacrifice^ cocoanut, fine betel leaf^ essences^ sandal, aloes, 
and camphor. The perfumes of the essences will spread far 
and wide, as the boys dance to the sound of the drum.'' 

'' All the lads have put on red turbans. Gopal (Krishn) is 
among them, with a red stick in his hand. His scarf appear^ 

D a' 
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aa beautiful as ligbtning fiaihing amid the dark cluods.^ He 
sports^ pirouetting (with such an air that) he has stolen 
the hearts of the Braj Cowherdesses. He sets out to play in 
ladra's circus : his mother Jasodha (seeing him) is beside her- 
ielf with joy/' 

103.'-*^Ammal holidays in Perrian and Arabic Schools* The 
three great Persian holidays are the I'd^tU-fiir, Td^Z'Ssuhr and 
Shab'i'tarai. The teachers on these festivals compose verses 
Aiuch in the style of the BnglishBelbaum's Christmas effusions^ 
a copy of which is presented to the parents of their acholarsj 
who iu return give a small present. 

The following verses were composed on the Pd^td^fitr. 






The feast Ramzan has arrived^ infui^ing joy and gladness. 
May blessings be showered on all friends ! Dear Father^ make 
over to me the holiday gift^ that I may present it to my teacher. 

The set of verses is termed Tdij and is sung on^ and com- 
posed expressly for Hindij as well as for Musalman festivals. 

" Fdl Dashahara.^* 

Vl>^() ^U o^ So^ ^Ji3 3^^y y*»iy^ 8«^i> 

'* The Dashahara, the new year's day for all hearts (has arrived) 
'* igad has increased two-fold the pleasures of the world. On 

■ 

« Note. ** Syam," ** bUoV' U one of KibhnU ttiaiiy mum ; tlie sittiie refers 
to tb« effect produced by tbe yeUow aeaif oq tbe d«tk body. 
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'* this auspicioafl day^ Ram aad Lachman conquered Ceylon 
*' at the edge of the sword.'* 

r€^ Basant. 

'^ Spring is come^ when enamoured (youths) like marigolds^xc 
*' dressed in saffron colored tunics^ stmt about the streets, 
'^ becomingly attired^ with a dagger in the hand^ and a yellow 
** turban on the head/' 

104, There are, besides the above holidays observed in 
Persian schools, others peculiar to certain localities, as that 
given for the Dargahi mela, in memory of Salem Chistl^andthe 
Fair in honcnr of BiU Ayesha, confined to Fathpur Sikri, 
ZilA Agra. 

105. — Arabic and Persian Schools. — Arabic and Persian 
Schools may be divided into the five following classes. 

(i) Arabic (learned), (2) Kur&n (formal Arabic), (3) Arabic 
and Persian, (4) Kuran and Persian, (5) Persian. 

106.— Pcmfln-CTrrfte and Persian-Hindi Schoob, — Besides 
the above, we find Persian-cum-Urd«, and Persian-cum-Hindi 
schools^ but their number is so insignificant, and so few boys 
in them read aught beside Persian, that they have been in- 
eluded among the Persian schools. 

107, — Aradie schools. — ^There are but eleven schools ift 
which learned Arabic alone is read. They are thus distri- 

* Note. «* ijy>d-^ R9za gkmduiifirat'* secording to tAtei. Th« mule ia the 
Hnplar torn, if tnBcMtlf etrikkig. 
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bated: Agra 1^ Aligarh 2, Bareli 3^ Etfiwah 1^ Hainpuri 2, 
Matbura 1^ Shabjabanpur 1. 

108. — Ditio Scholars. — Tbere are 87 Arabic scholars reading 
in the above, viz. in Agra 32, Aligarh 13, Bareli 13, Etawah 1, 
Mainpuri 19, Matbura 8, Sbahjabanpiir 1. 

109. — The best Arabic School. — The best Arabic school pro- 
bably is the one attached to the Aligarh *^ Madrasah.'^ The 
teacher is said to be a first-rate Arabic scholar^ and many of his 
pupils, men of advanced age, have a good knowledge of Arabic. 

110. — Bareli Arabic Schools. — In the city of Bareli^ there 
are two very good teachers, one of whom is a descendant of 
Hafiz Rahmat Khan, and receives a small pension from Go- 
vernment. He teaches gratuitously. The other is also a 
learned man, and an excellent teacher* He is employed in 
two schools, and receives Rs. 6-4 per mensem. 

111. — Agra Arabic School. — The Agra Arabic teacher was 
formerly a senior scholar in the Government College. No 
other teacher can carry his scholar beyond the mere '^ acci- 
dence," 

112. — Cause of the paucity of Arabic Schools, — The paucity 
of pure Arabic schools arises doubtless from the difficulty of 
finding men, competent to teach. Respectable Musalmans have 
lamented to me the decadence of Arabic learning, expressing 
regrets which, I told them plainly, I was unable to share in. 
In the Rohilkhand districts, many learned Arabic scholars 
may be met with, who have studied at Laknau^ where alone 
Arabic learning can be said to flourish. 

113. — Formal Arabic Schools, similar to Sanskrit Schools. — 
There are not the same inducements to the study of Arabic 



^ 
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as to the study of Sanskrit. Sanskrit schools bear a closer 
affinity to Kuran^ or formal Arabic schools. 

114. — Formal Arabic or Kurdn Schools. — There are in the 
eight districts 109 Kuran schools^ attended by 821 scholars. 



Agra, 


4 


Schools, • • 


.. 50 


Scholars. 


Aligurh, 


15 


V 


• . 94 


» 


Bareli, • • 


54 


f> 


.. 455 


}} 


Etawah, • • 


9 




.. 63 


>} 


Furrukhabad^ 


18 


j^ 


.. 79 


3> 


Mainpuri^ 





yf 


.. 


}} 


Mathura, 





» 


.. 


if 


Shahjahanptir, 


9 


» 


-. 80 


)} 



115. — Kurdn read frequently by the Perrian Scholar. — The 
above numbers do not exhibit the total number of scholars 
reading the Kuran, which is frequently found in the Persian 
school. In Aligarh, in 28 Persian schools, the Kuran is read 
by 290 boys; in six Persian schools in Mainpuri, and in five 
Arabic-and-Persian schools in Mathura. In 72 schools in 
Shahjahanpur,the Kuran is read by 535 boys, who also read 
Persian. 

116. — Inutility of formal Arabic Schools. — The meaning of 
the text is not explained to the pupil. Of the thirty siparas 
of the book, the teacher reads over the first four or five with 
the scholar, who cons the remaining twenty-five portions by 
himself. To us these " Kuran^' schools (which scarcely deserve 
the name of '^ school'^ at aU) can present no features of inter- 
est, beyond the fact, that in lieu of spending valuable time in 
parrot-like repetitions^ the boys reading therein might other- 
wise be employed in acquiring a store of useful knowledge. 

117. — A slight knowledge of Arabic^ essential to the Persian 
Scholar. — The education of the Persian scholar cannot be con- 
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sidered complete^ till he has acquired some knowledge of the 
accidence of Arabic Grammar^ from which all the Persian 
Grammatical terms^ &c., &c., are derived. 

118. — Arabic and Persian S£'Aool9.-*-*Consequently, we find 
that Arabic is read together with Persian in 157 schools 
attended by 1^284 scholars^ of whom, however, but few are 
Arabic students. 



119. — Ditto Scholars* — ^The total number of Arabic scholars 
may be reckoned at 667, of whom 597 are still '' in the accid- 
ence/' while seventy claim to rank in the 1st class, as having 
a fair knowledge of Arabic Grammar. 

120. — Many Arabic Books read by only one Scholar. — Subjects 
treated in the Arabic Books read. — Of 48 Arabic books read in 
the eight districts, no less than 27 are read, each, in one school 
only, and of these 27, 21 are read by one scholar only. Of 
the above works 50 per cent, relate to Grammar, 27 per cent, 
to Logic, 19 per cent, are oti Keligious subjects, and but two 
books on Accounts and Arithmetic. 

121. — Arabic Books regularly classified, — No. oflSchools in 
fobich they are read, and of scholars reading them. 

Grahhab. 



No. of 
Schoob. 


No, of 
Sekolwt 


Mizan, • • • • 18 


81 


Mtmsh&ib, • * 18 


18 


Sarf-i-MiT, •. 2 

V 


2 


Tasrif, •• •• 11 


16 


Zubdah, •• •• 4 


5 


Misbah, • • • • 1 


1 


Hidayat-ul-Nahv, 8 


10 


Ka&ya^ .. •• 8 


4 



No. of 
Seh9ol9, 


No. of 
SckoUart 


Sharh-i-Mayat&- 




wamil, • • 6 


6 


Kfiidah, •• •• 2 


7 


Zariri, • • 1 


1 


Fasul-i-akbari, 4 


& 


Zunjani, • • • • 1 


1 


Nahvi*Mir, • • 2 


2 


Nakudrus-Saorf, 1 


1 
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GlLAMMAR* 

No, of No. of No. of No, of 

behoola, Seholart, Schoou, SeAolor*. 

SharhiMulIa,-* 9 9 Shafiya, «• 1 1 

Abwfib, ..1 2 Sharh-i-Nahv, 1 

Mukhtasar-iil- Miraj-ul-arwah^ 1 1 

mftn!^ • • 2 8 Kawaid Arabia 1 8 

Dastur-ul-mub-tadl 5 6 Zu^ • • • • 1 1 

MuUah Zadah^ • • 1 1 Isa Ghozi^ • • 2 4 

Kalakal^ • • 2 2 MuUa Hussan, 1 1 

Eutbij • • • ' 4 5 Sharh i Sultani^ 1 8 

KutbiMir, •• 2 8 Badi-al-miz&n, 1 2 

Sharh Tahjlb^ • • 8 8 Ris&lah-i-Sugra, 1 1 

Mir Z&hid, • • 8 5 * K&zi Hamld-uUah, 1 1 

;jft2i Mubftrik, • 1 1 

Religious Works — (Rhetoric included). 

Tafslr, .... 1 2 Faraiz-i-Sharif, 1 1 

Miskat-i-Sharlf, 2 2 Maibazi^ •• 1 1 

Mir-ul-anwar^ • • 1 1 Sharh-i-wakaya, 8 10 

Hidayahj • • 1 1 Tuhfat<ul-Mommin^ 1 1 

Arithmetic and Accounts. 
Khulasat-ul-hisab 1 1 Tashnh^ • • - • I 1 

122. — At what stage the Persian Scholar commences the study 
of Arabic. — ^The Persian scholar, before commencing Arabic^ has 
(as a general rule) sufficient knowledge of Persian^ to enable 
him to understand such works, as the Bahar-i-Danish. Few 
attempt to read beyond the Sharh-i-MuUft ; in fact, few teach- 
ers can be found, who can explain thoroughly that work. 

128. — Persian Schools. — ^We now come to a very large and 
influential class of schools, the Persian. 

In the eight districts there are 1,257 Persian schools by 
8,503 scholars, distributed as follows : 
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Schools. Scholars. 

Agra, 76 763 

Aligarlj, 213 1677 

Bareli, • • 318 • • • • • : • • 1961 

Etawah, 65 421 

Farrukhabad, - •• 208 1154 

Mainpuri, 93 638 

Mathura, 64 585 

Shahjahanpur^ • • • • 220 1854 

124. — Average No. per School in the several Districts. — ^In 
Bareli, Farrukhabad and Shahjahanpur, the total average of 
scholars per school is nearly 6, while in the remaining dis- 
tripts, where (with the exception of Aligarh), there are fewer 
schools, we find the average of boys to be nearly 8 per 
school. 

l"^^.— Castes of Teachers.— Ot 1,445 teachers, 1238,^ or 85 
per cent, are Musalmans. Of the remainder, 191 are Ka- 
yasths, 7 Brahmans, 3 Rajputs, 3 Banyas, and 3 Hindus, being 
none of the preceding. Bareli famishes the largest amount 
of Xayasth teachers, viz., 66. 

[ Vide Appendix IIL^ Statement A^ 

126.— 7%tf term '^ Persian Teacher."— "Hhe term Persian 
** teacher,'^ as here used, is a general one, applying to Arabic 
and Urdu School Masters as well. \^ 

127. — Mode of Remuneration. — The mode in which Persian 
teachers are remunerated has been described in paragraph 
49, &c. They are generally paid in both cash and kind, t. e. 
in addition to their regular salary, or fees, they receive from 
the master of the house, by whom they are entertained^ ready 
cooked food. 
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128. — Payment in Kind. — There are but 4 Persian teachers, 
who receive payment in kind only, viz., 1 in Agra, and 1 in 
Etawah, receiving at the rate of 1 Rupi per mensem, 1 in 
EtS.wah^ and 1 in Aligarh, receiving in kind to the ralue of 2 
Rupls a month. 

129. — Paymenti in Cash, — ^There are 397, who receive cash 
payments only, that is, in addition to their salaries and feep, na 
food is given. These teachers probably are bond fide School 
Masters, who teach on their own account, and are not em- 
ployed by any particular party. Their receipts are as follow — 

33 receive 1 RupI and under, per mensem. 



71 


9f 


between 


1 


and 


2 Rs. 


J9 


75 


ff 


99 


2 


99 


8 Rs. 


99 


81 


V 


J* 


8 


99 


4 Rs. 


99 


46 


9f 


99 


4 


99 


5 Rs. 


9f 


30 


}} 


99 


5 


99 


6 Rs. 


99 


21 


99 


99 


6 


99 


7 Rs. 


99 


17 


99 


9* 


7 


99 


8 Rs. 


99 


8 


99 


79 


8 


99 


9 Rs. 


99 


18 


99- 


99 


9 


99 


10 Rs. 


99 


5 


» 


99 


10 


99 


12 Rs. 


99 


4- 


99 


» 


12 


99 


15 Rs. 


99 


2 


9r 


91 


15 


99 


20 Rs. 


99 



{Vide Appendix III., Statement J3.] 

180, — Payment in Cash and Kinder — 917 receive payment in 
both cash and kind, as mentioned in paragraphs 55, &c., at 
the following rates. 

2 receive 1 Rupi and under, per mensem. 
62 „ between 1 and 2 Rs. „ 
247 „ „ 2 „ 8 Rs. „ 
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229 


receive 


between 


3 and 


4 Rs. per 


mensem. 


144 


» 


99 


4 


99 


5 Bs. 


99 


95 


i» 


99 


5 


>» 


6 Bs. 


M 


46 


99 


99 


6 


>f 


7 Bs. 


» 


S3 


99 


9* 


7 


99 


8 Bs. 


» 


17 


99 


99 


8 


99 


9 Bs. 


99 


11 


99 


99 


9 


99 


10 Bs. 


99 


12 


99 


99 


10 


99 


12 Bs. 


99 


6 


99 


99 


1^ 


« 


15 Bs. 


99 


5 


99 


99 


15 


99 


20 Bs. 


99 



[Vide Appendix III., Statement C] 

131. — Their inadequate Salary. — Ti&j per cent« receive be- 
tween 2 and 4 Bupis per mensenu Those who receive under 
that amount^ must have other means of subsistence. 

W^.-^Age of Persian Teachers. — ^The ages of Persian 
teachers range from 20 and under^ up to 70 years. 

Teachers 20 years old and under 128 

Ditto between 20 and 25 years of age^ • • 204 



Ditto „ 25 „ 80 

Ditto „ 80 „ 40 

Ditto „ 40 „ 60 

Ditto above 50 



99 



9f 
99 
99 



• * 



. 9 



214 
336 
246 
312 



Nearly 38 per cent, are under 80 years of age^ the same 
number (38*7 per cent.) are above 40 years of age^ while 24 
per cent*, are between 30 and 40 years old. 

[Vide Appendix IIL, Statement Z).] 

133. — Period of Service. — A comparison of the following 
statement with paragraphs 66 and 213 will shew^ that during 
the past year a greater impulse has been imparted to Hindis 
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than to Persian schools^ as far at least as we can judge from 
the number of teachersj who have been employed for the first 
time durinjg the past year. 

Teachers who have served 3 months and under, 5& 

Between 3 and 6 months, 60 

Ditto 6 „ 12 „ 87 

Ditto 1 „ 2 years, • • • • . • • • • • 125 

Ditto • 2 „ 3 „ 107 

Ditto 3 „ 4 „ .. 77 

Ditto 4 „ 5 „ ..80 

Ditto 5 „ 6 „ 64 

Ditto 6 „ 7 „ .... . ♦ • • . . 50 

Ditto 7 „ 8 „ 43 

Ditto 8 „ 9 „ 89 

Ditto 9 „ 10 „ 43 

Ditto 10 „ 12 „ 76 

Ditto 12 „ 15 „ 68 

Ditto 15 „ 20 „ 109 

Ditto 20 „ 25 „ 122 

Ditto 25 „ 30 „ . . . . 45 

Ditto 80 „ 40 „ 109 

Ditto 40 „ 50 „ 35 

Above 50 years, 16 

134. — Duration of Persian Schools. — Of the Persian and Ara- 
bic schools nearly 31*094 per cent, have been established 
within the past year; and 55 per cent, within the last three 
years, as the following details show. 

Arabic and Persian schools which have existed 1 year 
and under, 469 

Between 1 and 2 years, . • 232 

Ditto 2 „ 3 „ 157 

Ditto 3 „ 4 „ .. 88 
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'Between 4 and 5 years, 77 

Ditto 5 „ 8 „ 121 

Ditto 8 „ 10 „ ..46 

Ditto 10 „ 15 „ 61 

Ditto 15 „ 20 „ 60 

Ditto 20 „ 30 „ 67 

Ditto 80 „ 50 „ 54 

Ditto 50 „ 100 „ 29 

Above 100 years, 99 

[Vide Appendix III., Statement F.] 



135. — Castes of Scholars attending Arabic and Persian Schools, 
— The majority of the scholars attending Arabic, and Persian 
schools are Hindu, of whom Kayasths supply 65'8 per cent. 



Brahman, • • • • 500 
Kayasth, •• •• 8639 
Miscellaneous castes, 554 



Rajput, • • • • 862 

Banya^ 481 

Total Hindus, •- 5526 



Musalman, * • • • 4528 

In Shahjahanpur and Agra, Musalmans outnumber Hindus. 
In Bareli, the Kayasth scholars alone exceed in number the 
Musalmans. 

[ Vide Appendix IIL, Statement G.] 

136. — Ages of Scholars attending Arabic and Persian Schools. 
— In Persian schools, the ages of the scholars range from 
5 years to 20, while many Arabic students read till they 
are 80 years old, "and upwards. In the following Statement, 
most of the scholars whose ages exceed 20, may be put down 
for Arabic students. 

5 years old, 157 

6 „ „ 875 

7 „ „ •• 693 

8 „ „ 971 
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9 years old, • • • • 951 

IX) „ ,, • • • • • • • • • • 1288 

11 » „ 913 

12 „ „ 1268 

18 „ „ 617 

14 „ „ 801 

15 „ „ 667 

16 „ „ •• 417 

17 „ „ 279 

18 „ „ 264 

19 „ „ - • 117 

20 „ „ 174 

Between 20 and 25 years of age, • » 80 

„ 25 and 80 „ „ . • 19 

Abov^ 80 years old, • • • • • • 17 

187. — Length of attendance at Arabic a^ Persian Schooh.^^ 
In paragraphs 83 — 87, the average period of the scholar's attend* 
ance at school has been discussed. The number of years 
passed at school by Persian and Arabic scholars, as given at 
the time of inspection, are shown below. 

Scholars Who have attended school 8 months and 

under, • • • 640 

Between 3 and 6 months, 587 

Ditto 6 „ 12 months, .. 1367 

Ditto 1 „ 2 years, 1984 

Ditto 2 „ 8 „ 1474 

Ditto 8 „ 4 „ •• ' • ••981 

Ditto 4 „ 5 „ 893 

Ditto 5 „ 6 „ 686 

Ditto 6 „ 7 „ . . 453 

Ditto 7 „ 8 „ 866 

Ditto 8 „ 9 „ 224 

Ditto 9 „ 10 „ 160 

s 
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Between 10 and 12 years^ • • •• 158 

Ditto 13 ,^ 1 5 „ n * 61 

Ditto 15 „ 20 „ .. 8 

Above 20 years, • • • • .... . , . * » . • . 8 

[ Vide Appendix III., Statement J.] 

ISS.-'-^Average period of Study. — ^The above details would 
lead us to infiear^ that comparatively few Persian scholars com- 
plete the '^eurriculum/' which requires nine years of schooling. 
While 60 per cent, of the scholars have been less than three 
years at school, but 9 per cent, have been above seven years. 

189. — Cloisificaiion of Per$ian £fcAotens.— Persian scholars 
have been classified under two heads. First class, 1746; these 
are able to write^ read and comprehend the meaning of what 
they read if the book be an easy one. Second class^ 7430; 
who. at best can only read^ being unable to give the sense of 
any author whose work they have not previously studied. Bareli 
gives the largest number of Persian scholars in the ^^ first 
class/' This is doubtless owing to the Bareli City Schools, 
in which many good Persian teachers may be found. 

140. — Ceremonies observed on the Musalman boy's first going 
to School, — I shall now describe the ceremonies observed, 
when the Persian scholar is first brought to school, and the 
course of study which he pursues. 

150. — ^When the young Musalman has reached the age of four 
years, four months and four days^ his parents having formally 
badied^ and dressed him in new clothes, take him to the teacher, 
to whom his education is entrusted. The relatives and friends 
of the family are invited to attend on the occasion. Sweet- 
meats, (commonly batashas) are laid out before the company 
on wooden platters {kkwm.) "The Fatihah is then read over 
%he sweetmeats by ' the teacher, who next; thitice repeats 
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^jJf \^;^i^^) *l^l^-*> (In the name of God Most Merciful.) 
^b ^^ ym> «^^ (O God^ make easy (the book) and enable me 
to complete it^ without let or hindrance.) The pupil repeats 
word by word after the teacher. Then both go through the 
Alphabet. The sweetmeats are next distributed among the 
company, the boy taking the first morsel, or mouthful, or else 
an odd number as^ 3, 5, or 7. Whatever is left over is considered 
the perquisite of the teacher, who receives in addition presents 
in money, .clothes, &c. the value of the gift varying according 
to the means and liberality of the donor. 

151. — Custom peculiar to the Nawabzctdahs of Bareli and 
Fatrukh&bad. — In the families of the Nawabzadahs of Bareli 
and Farrukhftbad, it is the custom (one which rich Hindus 
never observe) to write the Alphabet on a silver plate, from 
which the teacher and the boy after him repeat the letters. 
The plate, worth generally about Rs. 10, is, after the ceremony, 
presented to the teacher. 

152. — Ceremonies observed on the Kdyasthboy first going to 
8chooL-^The Kayasth, in addition to the u^nal Musalman 
observances, goes through the regular Hindu ceremonies. In 
lieu of the '' Bismillah,'^ " Sri Ganeshaya namaV is repeated 
by the family Pandit, stimmoned for the occasion. 

IBS.-^Course of Studies in the Persian School. — But although 
four years, fomr months and four days, is the ^' correct age,'' 
few boys commence Persian before they are seven years old.-^ 
Should the new-comer be very young, he sits beside the 
teacher, who makes him repeat the Persian word for simple 
terms as ^' foot,'' '^ hand," &c. Supposing the boy to be 
seven years old, or more, he first learns the letters of tiie 
Alphabet by constant practice, t . e. he is made to trace over 
the letters which the teacher writes out for him on a smooth 
blackemed boards and to repeat their names till they are firmly 

B 2 
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imprinted on bis memory. He next goes over tlie letters^ 
with the number of " dots'^ above^ or below the letter in 
the following manner^ " Alif khali, Pe he niche aek nuktah, 
Te he upar do nukte, Se he upat tin nukte, jim ke pet men aek 
nukiahj &c. &c/' The force of the several orthographical 
signs fairab^ or harakdtjKre next learnt^ as ^'AUfzfUtar a, Alif 
zer «, Alif peak u, Be zabar ba, Be zer bi, be pesh bu^* &c. 
The power of '^ tanwin^* is then explained^ as "Alif do zabar 
an, Alif do zer in, Alif do pegh un/' &c. 

The simple letters and orthographical signs being mastered, 
the teacher proceeds to practise the scholar in the rudiments 
of spelling and of joining single letters, so as to form syllables, 
in the following manner : " Be alif zabar ba, be be zabar, bab ; 
be be zer bib; be be peih bub}^ &c. The combinations of the 
'^ airaV with the letter be is termed " babnt;^^ with the rest 
of the letters, takha, s^ te kt takhii, jim Id tdkhH, &c. Should 
the teacher be efficient, and the boy diligent, he will have 
gone through the above in the first month or six weeks. The 
Average may be calculated at two months, after which the 
scholar commences the ^' Kh&likbari,'' a rhyming, ('' but 
not very faithful'') Dictionary of Arabic, Persian, and Hindi 
Bynonymes, or " the Karlma'' otherwise styled the Pandna- 
mah of S&dij a collection of moral precepts. The latter is 
chiefly read in City Schools, the former in Village Schools. 
The '^ Khalikbari'' is more popular, being read in 700 schools 
by 1369 scholars, the Earima in 438 schools by 832 scho- 
lars. While going through these works, the scholar is made 
to spell every word, as " khe aljf zabar kha, lam kafzeriik — khaiik, 
•ftc, &c. Asa general rule, to which however there are excep- 
tions, in this stage the meaning of the text is not explained* 
The Mahmudnamah and Mamkiman are next read by rote, 

■ 

154. — Ditto. — ^At the same time that the scholar learns to 
read the combinations of the consonants with vowels and 
8 
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orthographical signs^ he writes them out^ the teacher giving 
him the outline traced with the '* wrong end" of the pen. 
The pupil goes over the faint line with ink. Any fault im 
the formation of the letter^ as the excessive fineness or thick- 
ness of the stroke^ &c.^ is then pointed oat, and corrected. 

155.— Z>i//o.— The whole of the '' Khalikbarl'' is seldome 
read. The scholar rarely proceeds beyond foui^ or five pages, 
which take three months. The Kanma takes another three 
months. The Mahmudnamah and. Mamkimto six montiis* 

156. — Diiio. — The boy has now attended school regularly 
for about one year od 15 months,. H'o then commences the 
Gulistan, which all Persiaa scholars read, generally in con^ 
junction with the Bostan. The latter is read in 652 schools 
by 1^260 scholars^ the former in 924 schools by 1929 scholars. 

157.— <Z)£^/o. — The preface of the Gulistan is usually omit* 
ted^ being difficult and abounding in Arabic passages. 

158.. — DittQ. — The boy reads . no longer by rote, but the 
meaning of every word is literally explained. Little or no 
endeavour is made to teach the idiom of the language. They 
read, and give the Urdu translation as follows : '^ FadshShi 
ra Shanidain. Padshdht ke mani, aek BddshaA, rd ke mdni 
tditig Shamdain ke mdni suna main ne — €^k Padshah ke tain 
mna main ne!^ 

159. — TMio. — ^The Gulistan, a prose work, is usually read in 
the morning; the fiostan, which is in verse, in the afternoon* 

160. — JMio. — ^Next are read works on epistolary compo- 
sition, as the Insha Madhoram, with some poem, as Zuleikha, 
a tale in verse, detailing the loves of Potiphar^s wife; the Egyp- 
tiau. King being therein named Aziz. 

E 3 
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161. — Oittcr^kt this stage of his education^ the scholar 
is practised in dictation, (haratfat) : this teacher either reads 
aloud a passage, which the boy writes down, or else tells him 
to write out what he had read that day. 

162. — Ditto* — Supposing the student to have entered 
school at seven years of age, he will now be aboat twelve or 
thirteen years old, and Mrill read the Bahar-i-Danish^ in prose, 
and the SikundamSmah, in verse. These books occupy^ two 
years. Generally, a work on epistolary composition is read 
along with them» 

« 

163.-— Dj/^o. — Beyond this, the scholars rarely proceed, in 
the Village School at least. If he has read thus far, and is able 
to write, or express his meaning in^ or to translate from^ the 
Vernacular into Persian, his education is looked upon as finished. 

164. — Ditto, — Any further studies depend on the boy's 
own inclitiation. Few Persian teachers can carry their pupils 
beyond the Bahar-i-Danish^ the style and idiom of which 
are regarded as the best models of composition, while the 
tone of the book is highly objectionable. 

165. — Ditto, — Among the more difficult works read by the 
more advanced scholars are^'Abul Puzl," Punj Bukaa Zahuri, 
Masnavi Ghanimat^ &c. &c. 

166.— 7%e object of a Persian Education, — The aim and 
object of a Persian education has been so faithfully described 
by Mr. J. Muir, in his Report on the A«imgarh Schools, that 
I venture to quote his remarks, as conveying a clear and just 
idea of the subject.* 

* «< The object of the Persian instruction above described appears to be 
generally to qualify the scholars to transact the oidiuary affairs of life, and to gi?» 



XL ' I67i — Penian Sdiool Hours. — ^In the Persian ' sckocd^ thb 
boys generally assemble about an hour after sunrise. They 
first repeat the lesson learnt the day before^ which is termed 
'' amokhtah,'' the head boy of the school, or the son of the 
master of the house being first called up. This occupies 
about two hours; the old lessons having been repeated^ the 
teacher says to his scholars '^ sabak tdkalo" when each boy 
goes up to the teacher, and cons over his new lesson. There 
is no attempt at dividing the boys into classes. The meaning 
of the new lessons, and of the difficult words occurring in it, 
are explained by the teacher, who, if he has not leisure to 
attend to all his pupils, makes over the younger ones to the 
more advanced. 

168. — Ditto. — The Persian teacher is generally entertained 
by one particular individual, who, in addition to his salary^ sup- 
plies him with food, the boys paying only money fees. When 
the teacher^s food is brought (generally about 11 a. m.) the 
. boys are dismissed to meet again at 1^ or 2 p. m. Dictation 
and writing are practised till 8^ p. m. Twice a week, boys 
write out rough drafts of letters^ &c., which, when they have 
been corrected by the teacher, are committed to. memory. 

169. — DUto, — As a general rule, prose works are read in the 
forenoon, verse in the afternoon. After 8^ p. m., the new 

to their minda that degree and species of cultiTatioii, which the standard of Society 
around them prescribes. The importance of a Persiaa education in opening the 
minds of the Hindus, and imparting to them more sound, and rational ideas than 
their own indigenous literature conyeys, cannot be'doubted. At the same time, the 
indelicacy of many of the popular authors is much to be lamented. Arabic, and 
other adentific or religious learning, appears, as might be expected, to be little taught ^ 
Arithmetic is only expressly mentioned as a subject of instruction in five cases, bot 
it is well known that there is scarcely a Kayasth who has received an ordinary Per- 
nan education, who is ignorant of it, while well-read Mnhammedans are as gene- 
rally deficient in the ready knowledge of accounts.^'— iS^^or/ on the Indigenous 
Sckooit in ZUd Aximgark in 1846. 
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ledsons of the day are learnt^ and the school is usually broken 
up at 5 F. K. 

170.— 7%6 rVeeklff "Ac7/a>Kdfly."— On Thursday the pupils 
assemble at the accustomed hour in the morning, and revise 
their old lessons till 11 a. m., when they take t|70 and a half 
hours' leave. They re-assemble at 1^ p. m«, bringing 
their writing boards. They practise writing as usual till 
8), when they are dismissed. In City Schools, a small 
present in money called jtimi%i, seldom above 1 paisa, (1^ far- 
thing) is given to the teacher* 

171. — Study at Night. — In the cold weather, when the eve- 
nings are long, the boys who live in the teacher's neighbourhood 
read often from 7 tiU 9 or even till 10 p. m. 

172. — Custom in Arabic Schools. — In Arabic schools, t. e. on 
which '^ learned Arabic'' alone is taught, the scholars are 
usually divided into classes. For instance, four scholars are 
reading the same book, each reads and translates '^ out loud" 
in turn, while the rest listen. The audience are termed '^^ami, 
and the reader ^^ kari. 



178. — Persian Books read. — ^There are no less than 224 books 
read in the Persian schools, of which 105 are read each in one 
school only, and ninety-five by one scholar only. In a school 
of eleven boys, eight probably are reading different books. 
The infinite distraction and confusion caused by the practice 
may be readily imagined. 

174. — Persian Books read. — I must refer to Appendix III. 
Statement K., for a list of the Persian books read in the eight 
Districts, in which Statement, they are under the several heads^ 
which I here give as ^^ totals." 
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Snmber Number 

of of bopt 

S^oola, reading, 

iPrimer, 1 work, • • 255 475 

Grammar/ 18 works^ • • " • • • • 869 616 

Lexicology, 10 works, 509 938 

Epistolary Composition, 118 works, 2148 3287 
Prose works, Ethical and Narrative, 16 

works, - 1249 2595 

Poetry and Compositions, in verse, 25 works, 2473 4380 

Moral and Religious, 13 works, • - 19 25 

History,^ works, •• ..... •• 22 22 

Arithmetic, 4 works, 4 6 

Law, 1 work, ^ 1 1 

Medicine, 1 work, 1 1 

The Arts, 1 work, .-.....• l i 

[ Vide Appendix IIL, Statement £•] 

175. — Object of the preceding details. — I cannot vouch for 
the perfect accuracy of the above Statement, and I am sure, 
that many Persian works read in the schools have been omit- 
ted, while others, which possess an " alias" may have been 
more than once mentioned. But imperfect as it probably is, 
the Statement will show far more convincingly than any mere 
assertion, or description, the want of method observable, and 
the nature of the studies pursued, in the ordinary. Persian 
schools. Under the present system 207 different works are 
'read in 1414 schools. Were a more judicious and manageable 
^' curriculum^' laid down, the efficiency of the schools would 
be undoubtedly increased. 

SANSKRIT AND HINDI SCHOOLS. 
176. — Sanskrit and Hindi Schools, — ^In many schools, Sans- 
krit is studied conjointly with Hindi, but as the larger por- 
tion of the students attending such schools are reading Hindi 
they partake more of the character of Hindi schootev 
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177.— Pwc Sanskrit Schools. — Pure Sanskrit schools are^ 
205 in number^ attended by 1442 pupils. 

178. — HtHdi- Sanskrit Schools. — Sanskrit atid Hindi schools 
amount to 233, containing 2,852 scholars. 

179. — Hindi-SchodU, — Hindi schools form th€ most numer- 
ous class, ill number 1121^ with 10,160 scholars. 

180. — The above Schools how distrihuted. — ^Tfae above schools 
andscholars are thus distributed throughout the eight districts. 





Sanskrit. I 


Sanskrit-Hii^di. 


Hindi. 




Schools. 
15 


ScKolars. 


Schools. 


Scholars. 


Sdhools. 


Scholars* 


Agra, • • • • 


169 


52 


698 


110 


1263 


Aligarh, • . • • 


17 


95 


63 


703 


203 


1515 


Dareliy • * •• •• 


38 


286 


5 


79 


104 


815 


Etawah, • • . . 


20 


134 


17 





135 


1213 


Farnikhabadf • • 


39 


382 


35 


452 


195 


1625 


Mainpuri, • • 


12 


90 


15 


198 


90 


952 


Mathura, 


30 


267 


40 


689 


126 1712 


Shahjahanpur, • • 


34 


188 


6 


35 


156 995 



The scholars attending Hindi and Sanskrit schools in the 
Etawah district, are classed under the head of either Sans- 
krit, or Hindi. 

. ISl.^^Nutnher and classification of Sanskrit Scholars. — ^The 
total number of Sanskrit students is 2,642. Of these 1,242 
are supposed to be able to read the character with facility, and 
to translate easy books, which they have before seen. Very 
few, however, could be found who deserve the name of Sans* 
irit scholar. The remaining 1,400 are either beginners, or 
those wl\o80 attainments do not extend beyond the parrot-like 
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ability of repeating a certain number of Sanskrit verses in 
honor q{ some particular Hindu Deity. 

182. — The object of the Village Student, in homing Sans- 
krit. — In fact, the object of the Sanskrit student, at least of 
the class who read in Village Schools, is merely to acquire that 
amount of Sanskrit lore, which will enable him to act his 
part as Pandit. His clients, those for whom he calculates 
nativities, auspicious days, &c., are nice critics. After learn, 
ing tbe Nagri alphabet, so as to be able to read, he at once 
plunges into the intricacies of an astrological work. A lite- 
ral translation is not attempted : some few empirical rules for 
the operations necessary in his craft are learnt by rote ; the 
meanings of individual words are not acquired. The general 
purport alone is understood, not always in the most correct 
fashion. 

183. — ^In many instances, not even thus much is attempted. 
The Brahman youth acquires by heart a few Sanskrit verses 
to fit him to officiate at particular festivals. 

184.— When the teacher is a good Sanskrit scholar, and 
well acquainted with its Grammar, {one of the most complex,) 
his pupils acquire a more respectable knowledge of the lan- 
guage. The best Sanskrit schools are to be met with in Ma- 
thura, Bindraban and Kanouj. 

185. — Course of Studies in the Sanskrit School. — ^The sons of 
Pandits, who are destined to succeed to their fathers' '^ prac- 
tice,'' often commence the study of Sanskrit, eight years old. 
They first learn the Devanagari alphabet. This is accom- 
plished in two months. They next read the Amarosh, learn- 
ing it off by heart, without understanding the meaning, which 
occupies them fomearly a year and a half. Next the boy takeii^ 
up the Saraswati, a Sanskrit work on Grammar, half of which 
he learns by heart in about six or nine months. Thus the 
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boy's memory alone is exercised for the first two and a half or three 
years. The student again commences the Saraswati ; this time 
the Pandit explains the text. The book is mastered in a year 
and a half. If the scholar wishes to acquire a more extensive 
acquaintance with Sanskrit Grammar^ he reads the Chandrika 
or Kaumadi. Often^ in place of the Saraswati the Laghukan- 
madi is read. Some poem is next taken up, as the Baghuvan» 
or M&gh. The Furans follow generally the Bhagavat. The 
above comprises the ordinary '^ course/' which a good Sanskrit 
scholar must go through. Should he aspire to become a good 
grammarian^ he will read the Manorana, Shabdrati^ Shekar, 
Kaustubh^ &c. If he is ambitious of becoming a good logician^ 
he will study the Tarka Sangraha^ Tarka Depika^ Muktamali^ 
&c. The scholar^ for whom Sanskrit poetry hold» out strong 
attractions^ will probably read the Kerat, Naishabi^ Sahitya, 
Darpan^ &c. &c. To acquire knowledge of law^ he will turn 
to the Manusanghita^ or Mitakshara. In medicine Ned&a 
Nighantee^ Sharangdhar^ &c. are standard authorities. 

186. — In Village Samkrit Schools, Shigrabodh chiefly read. — 
In the Sanskrit Village School^ the Shigrabodh is most exten«<^ 
sively read. The Pandit himself does not comprehend it 
thoroughly^ and his pupil learns the rules therein contained by 
heart. 

187. — Period of Study. — Under a competent instructor^ the 
scholar may acquire a fair amount of Sanskrit learning in 
seven or eight years^ sufficient to enable him ta read the 
Baghuvans. In the eight districts^ however^ there are probably 
not above twenty Pandits^ who are competent to teach Sans- 
krit^ as it should be taught. The most learned are Pandits 
Kewal Ram, (head Sanskrit teacher in the Agra College, but 
who also gives private instruction^ Chitu Lai, and Sheval 

Bhatt. of Agra; Pandits Baldeo Goshain, 

WeU known Pandits. ^ ' ' 

Joshi Baba, Jeva Bam, Mansa Ram Bai^ 
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iHgi of Mathura^ Pandits Krishn Charan and Krishn Batt 
of Bindraban. 

188. — Difficulty of assigning any particular age to the SanS'-^ 
krit Student leaving School, — The wide range of a Sanskrit 
scholar's studies defies all minute calculation regarding the 
" average age at leaving school/' &c.^ students aged dixty and 
sixty-five^ and of seven and eight years^ read in the ^' schools'' 
some read two years^ others read twenty. Taking at random 
twenty-two Sanskrit schools attended hy 188 scholars^ I found 
that the following numbers had passed at school the periods 
detailed below : 



No. of 
Scholars, 


No. of 
Years, 


No. of 
Scholars. 


No. of 
Years. 


28 


1 


10 


10 


31 


2 


4 


11 


27 


8 


8 


12 


22 


4 


2 


13 


8 


5 


1 


14 


8 


6 


6 ' 


15 


7 


7 


1 


16 


8 


8 


1 


22 


5 


9 







189. — Sanskrit Books Read. — In the 8 districts, 96 Sanskrit 
books are read in the schools, of which not less than 57 per 
<ient. are read in only one school, and 52 per cent, by only one 
student. Works on Astrology, Grammar and Religious sub- 
jects are the most popular, as the following details show: 
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Nature of Work. 



Number 

of 
Works. 



RSAD 



tn 



by 



Schools. Scholars, 




Graminar, 

Lexicology^ 

Astronomy and Astrology, • • 
Sacred and B^ligious, • * 

Purans, • 

Poetry, 

Logic, 

Law, 

Mathematics^ 

Medicine. 



[Vide Appendix IV,, Statement A."] 

190. — Mr. FinVs observation on the decadence of Sanskrit 
learning. — Mr« Fink, in his Report on the Agra Schools (para- 
graph 57 J adduces, as proof of the decadence of Sanskrit learn- 
ing, the nature of the studies at present pursued* ^^ The study 
*' of the law and of the six schools of Philosophy, which are the 
'^ peculiar inheritance of the Brahmanical caste, is now neg- 
'^ lected, while Grammar, Lexicology, Poetical, and Dramatic 
'^ Literature, Rhetoric, Astrology and Medicine to which even 
'^ Sudras were permitted access, are now monopolized by that 
''caste/' 



191. — Hindi Scholars classified. — In the Hindi, and Hindlr 
Sanskrit schools, we find 12,868 Hindi students, of whom 
but 1005 are able to read and write with any degree of 
correctness, while of the remaining 11,863, the majority are 
unable to read, being either beginners, or attending schools, 
where only the Multiplication Table is taught. Li the total 
of 12,868, are included the Hindi scholars of the Tahslll 
schools. They are distributed as follow in the eight districts 



1st Class. 2nd Class. Total. 

Agra, .87 2,114 2,001 

Aligarh, 180 1,871 2,051 

Barell, • • • • 104 782 886 

Etawah, • •• •• 105 1,116 1,221 

Parrukbabad, '> 57 2,160 2,217 

Maiwpuri, • • • • • • • • 168 958 1,121 • 

Mathura,-- > 295 1,812 2,107 

Shahjahanpur, 9 1,105 1,114 

192.. — Prievalence of Ndgri, Kwyastht and Mdhajant Schools 
in certain Districts, — ^With the exception' of the Agra, Aligarh 
and Mathura Zil&s, Kayasthi and Mahajani schools out- 
number those in which the NagrI character is learnt in lise. 

» 

Ditto. — The following Statement shews the number of 
^hools in which the Nagri, Kayasthi and Mahajani character 
are severally learnt, together with the number of scholars 
reading the same. 





Nagru 


Kayasthi* 


Malu^ant. 




Schools. 


Scholars. 


Schools. 


Scholars. 


Schools. 


Scholars*: 


Agra, 


85 


893 


8 


4 


83 


683 


Aligarfa, 


23 


2305 














Bareli, 


16 


75 


81 


362 


18 


134 > 


Etawah, •• •••• 


41 


237 


99 


286 


23 


296 


Famikhabady •••• 


19 


60 


103 


377 


7 


30 


Mampuri, • • • • 


40 


282 


35 


145 


12 


67 s 


Mathura, 


149 


2033 





. 


37 


. 181 


Shahjahanpur, • • • • 


46 


311 
6196 


160 


1011 
2185 



180 





Total, .... 


679 


486 

• 


1393 : 



. Seeing that no Kayasthi or Mahajani schools were recorded 
by the.Zil& Visitor of Aligaxh, while the neighbouring dis« 
tricts of Agra^ Mainpuri and Mathuxa contained^ many,. J 
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returned his papers for correction, wh^n he again assured me 
of their previous accuracy, 

198. — Description of the Kdyastht Character, —The Kayasthl 
is but a barbarous form^ or rather corruption, of the Nagti, to 
which it bears much the same relation as the shikastah khat, 
to the nashtalik in Persian* Now that Patwaris will be 
generally compelled to file their yearly papers in Nagn (such 
is the purport, I believe, of a late order issued from the Sadr 
Board,) we may hope for better success in our attempts to 
introduce Nagri into all Hindi schools. This subject is con- 
sidered more fully hereafter. 

194. — Nature of Studies pursued in the Hindi Village Schools. 
— ^In the Hindi schools, supported by the people, no books 
were used excepting in cases where the Collector had been 
able to induce the teacher to introduce Bam Saran Das's 
Elementary Series among his scholars. Such instances, how- 
ever, were but rare. The. course of instruction comprized 
Beading, Writing, Numeration, the Multiplication Table and 
very rarely the four elementary rules of Arithmetic. In 
some schools agricultural accounts were taught, t. e., the 
scholar learnt the names of the Patwari's papers, and the 
mode of measuring a square, an oblong and a circular field. 
In other schools, the method of keeping Banyas^ or Mahajana' 
accounts formed part of the course. 

The following Statement will give a fair idea of the extent 
to which such studies are prosecuted. In putting forward 
these Statements, I must express my want of belief in their 
accuracy. It is not likely that in Etawah there should be no 
schools, where accounts only are read, while in Farrukh&b&d^ 
an adjoining district, there are not less than 202 such schools. 
Of the accuracy of all details in the next Beport, I shall be 
more confident. Simple accounts here mean little more than 
the Multiplication Table, 
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Schools. 


Scholars. 


Simple accounts, 


838 


8045 


Agricultural accounts, • • 


574 


2262 


Banyas' accounts. 


168 


542 


Mahajans' accounts. 


55 


180 


Agricultural, Mahajans' and 






Banyas* accounts, 


94 


846 



[Vide Appehdisf IV., Statema^ C] 

195. — Ceremonies observed on the Hindi Scholar^s first going 
to School. — ^Notwitlistanding the very small fraction of know- 
ledge, which the Hindi school boy is destined to acquire, the 
initiative ceremonies are most elaborate. The place selected 
for the occasion is cleaned with great care, and purified by 
means of the most approved mantras, or charms. Of course, an 
auspicious day has been previously fixed upon. An earthen or 
brazen vessel, filled with water, is placed on the consecrated 
spot, covered with a dish (sarivdj The pupil is provided with 
a patti, or writing board, and a piece of chalk. In a thcdi, or 
brazen dish, he carries with him a garland of flowers, a clod 
of white earth fpindolj, red and yellow thread (kaldwd), red 
powder ^ frolij, a few grains of rice, a cocoanut, sweetmeats, 
a ration of uncooked food, and a small sum of money. On the 
piece of white earth, the kaldwd is tied. It is then placed by 
the side of the vessel, and is supposed to represent Ganesh, 
the god of wisdom. A square (choukj is next drawn on the 
ground, formed by parallel lines of flour, and rice mixed toge- 
ther. A second square is drawn with nine compartments^ 
dedicated severally to the sun, moon, and seven planets. This 
square is called the Navagraha. A third square, with sixteen 
compartments dedicated to the sixteen MatrUcas or deities, 
and termed ^' Mdirika-ka^mandar," is next added. The pla« 
nets are then invoked, (in order that they may exercise on the 
young scholar no malignant influences) with ofterings com- 
posed of the red powder^ flowers^ betel leaf, sweetmeat, &c., the 
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boy^a face daring the ceremony being turned towards the east* 
The piece of earthy tied round with coloured thready is Wor- 
shipped as Ganesh^ and the board (on which the word ^^ Shri^' is 
written, the appellation of Lakshml, the goddess of riches) as 
Lakshmi, or as Saraswati, the goddess of wisdom. The 
boy is next made to swallow a drop of water fachman kamaj^ 
after which he takes in his hand a copper coin, or two, with 
rice and water mixed, while the Pandit repeats the '^ £faii- 
kalpa^* or prayer in Sanskrit, to the effect that " as the hoy 
gives the offering in his hand on such and such a day to the 
Pandit, so may he attain to the fruit of his desire/' Money is 
then distributed among the Brahmans present. The boy 
ties on the Pandit^s wrist the kcUdwd, and the Pandit per- 
forms the same office for him, when both repeat '^ Shri OaneA* 
aya namah, Shri Saraswati namah, Shri Gurave namah" i. e. 
honouir to Ganesh, Saraswati, and the teacher. Afte^ this, a few 
Sanskrit verses are recited, and the boy worships the writing 
board and pen. The Pandit, holding the boy's hand in his own^ 
writes first ^ {shri) and then %tinT«' f%fir {(mamah nddham). 
This completes the ceremony, and the boy is dismissed, 

. 196. — Writing Materials. — ^Tn Village Schools, slates are 
comparatively unknown. In our TahsiU schools they are 
being gradually introduced. Writing boards, 18 inches long 
X 9 inches broad, and \ inch thick, made of haldua^ fOm, or 
sesam wood, are in universal use. The board is prepared in 
various ways; generally it is blackened by soot, scraped off a cook-* 
ing pot, and is smoothed by a shiell, so that a glazed surface is 
obtained. In lieu of soot, the shell of the cocoanut is often 
burnt, and pounded fine, then mixed up with water, and 
applied to the board. The green boards are either painted, and 
then glazed,, or the colour is derived from grass, which is per- 
teveringly rubbed on. The red boards are coloured generally 
with " hirmich" or according to Shakespear ^^ hirmizl" a 
species of red earth. A writing board (or takhii, as it is called 
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in Persian schools^ patti in Hindi) of average quality may be 
purchased for one ana. 

197. — A Metal substitute for Slate, or Writing Boards. — In 
examining the Tahslll school at Jaswantnagar, in the Et&w&h 
district, I observed that the children of Mahajans brought, in 
lieu of pattiSy circular plates, or thalis, about six inches in dia- 
meter, made of '' kansa" a species of bell metal or amalgam 
«f zinc and copper; costing from 1 to Bs. 2. They are sri- 
dom brought into school, though they are frequently. emplpyed 
by Sahukars' children, while learning ciphering at home. 

198. — The writing Chalk. — Beginners in lieu of a halam or 
pen, use the ^' battV* which resembles a drawing chalk, being 
made of white earth fpindol) pounded^ and mixed up with 
water, then rolled between the hands into the proper shape, 
and dried for use. 

« . 

199. — Umg leaves , ^., ^r., as writing Tablets, peculiar to 
Bengal. — ^That curious feature in Bengali schools, the extent 
to which writing on the ground, on the palm leaf, plantain 
leaf, and sal leaf, is carried on, is not to be met with in our 
Hindi or Persian schools. Mr. Adams relates that in the 
Birbhoom district, while 372 scholars write on the ground, 
8,557 on the palm leaf, 299 on the plantain leaf, and 98 on 
the sal leaf, only 19 make use of the wooden board. It is true 
that the palm, plantain, and sdl are not so common in these 
parts, but the ground is common to all, yet the boys in our 
Village Schools do not avail themselves of the fact. 

200. — ^The practice noticed by Mr. W. Muir, (paragraph 19 
Fathpor Beport), is prevalent throughout the eight districts. 
The board is sprinkled with brick dust, (in which state it is 
ealled intd khoa or kukud)^ and is used in working sums in 
Arithmetic, or in practising the forms of letters and figures. 

F 2 
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The pen used in Villi^e Schools is a reed '^ aeniha?* (from 
which morahs are made). The writing fluid is manufactured 
from pindol diluted in water^ into which a few hairs are 
thrown^ to keep the mixture clear. The inkstand is made of 

I 

earthen ware^ or brass, or copper, the price varying from 
half a pice to eight annas, and is termed '^ bholka" '^bhollua'* 
. ^^ iuddkika/' ^' kulika" in Hindi schools ; in Persian schools 
"ddwat." In the latter, the pupils often use a ^^kalamdaa'^ 
which contains the inkstand, pens and knife. Such an elabo- 
rate apparatus is unknown in the Hindi school. 

201. — Course of Studies in the Hindi School. — In order to 
give a clear idea of the course of study through which the 
boy is taken in a Hindi school, we will follow a boy five years 
old from his entrance into the school, and will suppose the 
teacher to be up to his work. 

202.r— 2>t//o.— The boy, with his writing board, and piece of 
chalk in his hand, presents himself before the teacher about 
half an hour or so after sunrise. The teacher first guiding 
the boy's hand in his own, makes him write down on the 
board, the two first vowels a, a, repeating their names. The 
scholar then by himself writes his board full of as, as, and 
shows his handiwork to the teacher. Should the letters 
be correctly written, and the boy's memory faithful, the 
same process is gone through with the two next vowels. 
Should there be many mistakes in the work, the boy is made 
to write out another boardfull, and so on till he is perfect. 
At eleven o'clock he is dismissed, being told to come again at 
two F« M. The morning practice is repeated till five or six 
F. tf. Before dismissing his boys for the day, the teacher 
makes them all stand up, the new comer among theQi, and 
repeat after him the Multiplication Table, as far as his scholars 
have learnt. The boy goes through his part of the exhibition 
like a parrot; constant practice enables him to catch up a 

3 
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great part of the Multiplication Table^ and renders the task of 
learning it^ when he is called upon to do so^ comparatively 
easy. The discipline of the first day is continued till the 
pujpil has learnt all the vowels and consonants. Supposing 
him to possess average intelligence^ he will acquire the whole 
alphabet in two months at the outside. When the boy can 
stand a '^ dodging^' examination in the Alphabet^ he is taken 
on to the bdrah khari, (corrupted from barah akshari, the 
twelve letters), the object of which is to teach the forms 
assumed by the vowels, in their combination with consonants. 
The consonant K, (the first in the Alphabet) is usually selected, 
and the teacher first writes, and the pupils after him, as fol** 
lows: 

ka ka^ hi k$, ku ku, ke kai^ kan^ kah. 

The teacher then repeats, keval ka, kanho kct, paehchhon ki, 
agyon M, Ihore ku, bade ku, aek lag ke, do lag kai, kan mal ko, 
do mdira kanna kan, maste kang, age bindi kah, i. e. k alone ka ; 
(with) an upright stroke ka; (with a stroke) behind, M; (with a 
stroke) before, Ja; (with a) short (u) ku; (with) a long (u), ka; 
(with) one stroke (above) ke; (with) two strokes (above) kai; 
(with) an upright stroke (and) a stroke above, ko; with two 
strokes above, and an upright stroke kau; (with a stroke) on 
the head, kang; (with) two dots in front kah. 

203. — Course of Studies in the Hindi School. — Of this the 
boy remembers as much as he can ; if he cannot learn it all 
in one day, he works at it the second day, and so on. The 
combinations are thus formed with all the 33 consonants. To 
learn the whole ^' bdrah khari" is the work of a month. 

204. — Ditto. — ^The compound letters are next learned, (but 
only in the better class of schools.) In the Hindi Village 
Schools, the teacher does not make his scholar go through the 
compound letters, but writes out a ^rtion of the " Siddho ki 

F 3 
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pdli/' which the boy copies out. The Siddho kt pati is the 
opening of the Kalalp Yyakaran^ (a Sanscrit Grammar well 
known in Bengal J but in a very corrupted form. Tt consists 
generally of four or five pages. The teaeher writes a line 
(as follows) Siddhobaran aamd nd chaiur, ChatUr dasa dan 
mat sard, and repeats the sound. The pupil does the same. 
Thus the whole pdti {"^uft) is learnt by hearty and occupies 
generally a fortnight ; at the same time^ the boy practises the 
writing of proper names. He has now reached his fifth month 
a^ school^ and commences Arithmetic, or more strictly 
speaking Numeration. The teacher first writes out '^ perpen- 
4icularly^' t. e, one below the other, the first 10 figures. He 
then guides the boy's hand, while he does the same; the boy 
next writes them by himself. The names of the figures are 
given at the same time. Thus Numeration from 1 to 100 is 
learnt. When the boy can write out in figures any number 
under one hundred, which operation he should be able to 
achieve after a montVs practice in Numeratiouj he commences 
the Multiplication Table. The first ten columns arc called 
eka, the multipliers and multiplicands extending from I 
to 10. Those ten columns compose the first paiif, and may 
be learnt in a month. The next ten columns are called 
gydrd, the multipliers ranging from 1 1 to 20, and the multi- 
plicands from.l to 10. This is the second. patii. The third 
and fourth pcUtis are termed ekkiad and ektisd, the muitipli* 
cands being the same as in the previous pattis, but the mul- 
tipliers ranging from 21 to 30, and from 81 to 40. The 
four paifls occupy probably from three to six months. After these 
are learnt Sawdyd, deorJid, dhdnwdn or arhdyd^ hutUha, dhoncha, 
pound, andpau, t. e., multiplying integers from 1 to 100 by 
1^, 1|^, 2^, 8|^, 4|^, },and i. These all form separate patfts. 
Besides the above, the boy learns the bara-eka, the squares of 
integers from 1 to 100, the bara-gy&rd or 11 X 12bs182, 
11 X 13»=148, 11 X 20^220, &c.: the bikat pahara or 
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U X 4i«-6i ai X 2i=6i 2i X 3i=8| 
2i X 4i=llJ 3i X 8i=iai 8i X 44=-15i 
4i X 4i=SM)i. 

205.— Dtt/o. — Few boys persevere long enough to master the 
" bikat pahara" The Multiplication Table, as above described, 
may be acquired by a year and a halfs study. Such speedy 
progress is seldom made, owing to the many interruptions 
which occur. In fact, few Village Schools enjoy so long an 
uninterrupted existence, as of IJ year. The City Schools 
have not to contend against this want of permanence. 

206.— Use made of the MuUipHcation TaWc— Schools in 
which the elementary rules of Arithmetic are taught, are 
rarely met with. Addition and Subtraction are^ learnt, but 
not Multiplication and Division, although Mensuration in its 
simplest form is taught. Foi* instance, the teacher asks the 
scholar *' what is the size of a field whose breadth is 37gattakt 
and length 35 ?' There are 20 gattahs in 1 janb, and 1 jafib 
X 1 jarib=l Inghah, J janb X 1 gattak=\ biswah, 1 gattah 
X 1 gattah=l biswansi. Thus much the boy leams as part 
of " Land Measure.*' Now he brings his useful Multiplication 
Table into play. 30 gattahs^H jartb 35 gaUahB^\\ jarib 
and 5 gattahs : 37 gattaha^li janb and 7 gattahs. Prom the 
bikat pahara table he knows that \\ X li=^i fbighahsj: in 
the Sawaya, he has learnt, that U X 5=7^ fbiswahsj, and that 
1 J X 7=10i (biswahs) while either the fifth or the seventh 
Multiplication column teUs him that 7 X 5=36 (WwaiMwr.) 
His answer thus stands, 2i bighAa^ 7\ bwvahs-]^ ^^i biswahi 
4- 35 bimansu, i. e. 8 bigkahsMi^wahs, 15 btswmsis, or rather 
he will call it 3i btghahs, for they have nothing to say *o frac- 
tional parts, less than \ bUnvah; so speaks the common Hindi 
proverb '' Sawafi zamindar «, oar deorhi Raj kV In IJ WwaA, 
the zemindar has the benefit of the fraction, the U being 
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counted as 1^ while Govenunent gain by the 1^^ which is 
counted as 2. 

207. — Calculation by means of shells and pebbles. — The 
hypothesis, that an individual must know something of the 
Bule of Three, or at any rate of Multiplication and Division, 
before he could discoTcr an answer to the question, " The 
rent of 1 bighah of land is 1 Rupi 8 nnas, what will Dui^ 
pay for his 2 bighahs, 7 biswahs" appears a sober and 
well-founded conjecture. But the strange combination 
of ignorance and of ingenuity which that same igno- 
rance in conjunction with stem necessity, has impera- 
tively called into play baffles even the most rational conjec- 
ture. The calculator commences with a stock of kauris and 
pieces of kankar or pebbles, the former to represent Rufis^ 
the latter anas» He thus calculates: for one tnghah^ I 
pay 1 Rupi 8 anas : let this 1 kauri and 8 pebbles represent 
1 Rupi 8 anas ; let 1 kauri and 8 pebbles represent the rent 
of the second bighah. Here are 2 kauris and 16 pebbles, but 
16 pebbles or anas equal one kauri or Rupi, so I put 3 
kauris aside. Now 7 biswahs are left. 5 biswafis^=\ bighah. 
In 1 Rupi 8 anas^ there are 24 anas, represented by these^ 
24 pebbles, divide them into four equal parts or heaps; I take 
one part, which I see contains 6 pebbles. Put that along with 
the 3 kauris. Now are 2 biswahs left. How can I find the 
rent for them ? Two and a half biswahs is the half of 5 bis- 

• 

wahs, the rent for which will be one-half of 6 anas, or pebbles ; 
t. e. 3 pebbles, add to the heap 3 pebbles. The heap now 
contains 3 kauvis and 9 pebbles, ergo, the rent of the field 
is 3 Rupis 9 anas, or rather for the ^ biswah in excess, I will 
deduct \ an ana, so Durga must pay 3 Rupls 8 anas and 6 pie. 

208. — FacilUies of cheating enjoyed by the Patwari and Ba- 
nya. — ^This very primitive method of procedure affords to the 
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Patwari and Banya many an opportunity of illicit gain of 
a similar nature with the sums realised by those ingenious 
waiters at places of entertainment^ of whom it is narrated 
that they invariably when verbally running over the items 
of a customer's consumption, represent thirteen pence, to be 
one and three pence/' 



t( 



209. — Custom among ilfaAo/aitf.— -The Mahajans* sons are 
taught short and convenient rules for reducing anas, pies, 
&c. into Rupis. Interest and Discount they generally learn while 
serving their apprenticeship in their father's shop, where 
also they acquire a knowledge of book-keeping, together 
with the forms of commercial correspondence, letters of advice, 
bonds, &c., &c. 

210. — Aim and end of the education afforded in a Hindi 
School. — ^If called upon to state briefly the course of study 
usually pursued in a Hindi school,.! should say, ''The 
Multiplication Table.'' In the pure fiindi school, no text- 
book is used : all knowledge is orally communicated by the 
teacher, the rang^ of whose ideas is as limited as his income. 
The introduction of good school books will effect a most 
important revolution in these hedge schools. The mission 
which they perform, as at present constituted, is best describ- 
ed in Mr. W. Muir's words, (paragraph 18.) '* The object of 
'' tuition being merely to gfve the power of communicating, 
*' and interpreting the commonest ideas worded in the usualj 
'^ colloquial language. The Bunyas', Mahajans' and K&yesths' 
''children^ who have an object in view^ speedily master 
''this coarse; but the boys of Zemindars, and other castes, 
''are long at school, and after all learn but little; they are 
"withdrawn whenever their services are required, in their 
'^absence they lose the little they had attained, and in 
"the end preserve only a few simple accounts which their 
" situation in life obliges them to practise." 
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^Ih—Coiies of Sanskrit awi Hindi Teachers.— VTith the 
exception of three Musalman teachers of Hindi schools in Zilft 
Bareli^ all the Sanskrit and Hindi teachers are Hindus. The 
Sanskrit schools are entirely in the hands of Brahmans^ who 
are also generally found as teachers of schools in which 
Hindi is taught in conjunction with Sanskrit. In Mathura^ 
Agra and Aligarh, where the Nagri character is taught in the 
common Hindi Village School, BrShman teachers preponder- 
ate over Kayasths^ whereas in the five remaining districts, 
where the Kayasthl character prevails, the majority of Hindi 
School Masters are Kayasths. I have not separated Sanskrit 
and Hindi School Masters, but out of 766 fir&hman teachers^ 
we may assume that 438 preside over Sanskrit and Sanskrit- 
cum- Hindi Schools, while Hindi teachers may be classified 
as follows: 

Brahmans, • 828 . 

Rfijputs, .• .. .• 28 

Kayasths, • • • • • 633 

Banyas, 33 

OtherCastes, 104 

Musalman, 3 

[Vide Appendix IV,, Statement />.] 

212. — Age of Sanskrit and Hindi Teachers. — Taking Hindi 
and Sanskrit teachers as a body, their average age is rather 
below that of Arabic and Persian teachers. While of the latter, 
S8 per cent, are thirty years and under, of the former, there are 
nearly 34 per cent.; but again, owing to the advanced, age of 
maoy Sanskrit Pandits, and of superannuated old Kayasths, 
who take to keeping a school when fit for no active employ- 
ment, 41*3 per cent, are above forty years of age; and of these, 
20*6 per cent, are above 50^ as may be seen from the following 
-details : 
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Teachers 20 yean old and under. 
Between 20 ' and 25 years old. 
Ditto 25 and 30 
Ditto 80 and 40 
Dilto 40 and 50 ^ 
Above 50 years of age, 

[Vide Appendix IV., Statement £.} 



f9 



99 



(r, . 


• • 141 


d, . 


. .. 205 


99 


. •• 199 


M 


• •. 403 


99 


. . • 804 


• 


■ •• 824 



218. — Their period of Service. — ^A reference to, or a compa- 
rison of the present with paragraph 66, will show that a larger 
number of Hindi teachers than of Persian have been entertain- 
ed during the past year. 



Teachers who have served 3 months and under 143 

Between 8 and 6 months, 96 

Ditto 6 „ 12 „ 144 

Ditto 1 „ 2 years, .p 155 

Ditto 2 „ 3 „ 107 

Ditto 8 „ 4 „ 72 

Ditto 4 „ 5 „ 66 

Ditto 5 „ 6 „ 72 

Ditto 6 „ 7 „ '.88 

Ditto 7 „ 8 „ 88 

Ditto 8 „ 9 „ 29 

Ditto 9 „ 10 „ 48 

Ditto 10 „ 12 „ • 88 

Ditto 12 „ 15 „ 66 

Ditto 16 „ 20 „ 186 

Ditto 20 „ 25 „ 95 

Ditto 25 „ 80 „ .. .. .• .. 67 

Ditto 80 „ 40 „ ^. 71 

Ditto 40 „ 50 „ .. 84 

Above 50 years • • • • • • • • 10 
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^li.— Duration of Sanskrii anAHindi Schools. — Of 1574 Sans- 
krit and Hindi schools^ not less than 52*28 have been established 
within the year^ and within the last two years 11*68 per cent. 
Doubtless^ many of the Hindi schools which were established 
during this last year will be broken up, before another year has 
expired. 

Schools which have existed — 

One year and under, 823 

Between land 2 years, 184 

Ditto 2 „ 3 „ • • • • • 71 

Ditto 3 „ 4 „ 40 

Ditto 4 „ 5 „ 43 

Ditto 5 „ 8 „ 47 

Ditto 8 „ 10 „ 32 

Ditto 10 „ 15 „ 62 

Ditto 15 „ 20 „ 56 

Ditto 20 „ 30 „ 77 

Ditto 30 „ 50 „ 72 

Ditto 50 „ 100 „ 43 

Above 100 years^ „ • 24 

215.-^The various ways in, and means by, which the Hindi 
teacher's income is made up, have been fuiJy detailed in para* 
graphs 56, &c. 

216. — Gratuitous instruction afforded by Sanskrit Teachers. — 
As a general rule^ Sanskrit teachers impart gratuitous instruc- 
tion. To instruct youth is one of the most sacred obligations 
incumbent on a Brahman. The children under their care are 
usually the sons of their own clients, who remunerate them 
for their services as the family priest. Voluntary contributions 
of food, and often of money, are given to the Pandit; but these 
are regarded rather as free-will offerings, than as tuition fees. 
Many teachers who, under the native Government, held rent- 
free land, continue their schools although the grants have been 
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since resumed. The relactanoe which Brahmans manifest, in 
taking direct remuneration from those whom they teach has 
been too apparent in our Tahsiil ischools, where teachers of 
this caste have not stirred themselves in earnest to collect 
from the scholar the monthly fees. The Farganah Visitors, in 
their Statements, have not always sufficiently discriminated 
between the income which the Pandit draws from the exercise 
of his priestly functions, and that derived from his labours as 
teacher, 

21 7. — Remuneration qf Hindi Teachers in kind. — Hindi teachers 
who receive payment in kind only, are 18 in number. The dis- 
tricts in which they are found, and their receipts^ are as follows : 

1 Rupz and Between 1 and Between 2 and 



under 


• 


2 Rujns. 


SRupis. 


Agra, • . • • 


7 


2 





Etawah, 


2 


• 





Farrukhabad, • • 


1 








Mainpuri, 








1 


Mathura, 


S 


8 






218. — Ditto in " cm*."— The following receive pay in cash 
only, to the amount detailed below : 

1 Bupi and under per mensem, 34 

Between 1 and 2 Rupls, 89 

57 

42 

as 

6 

4 

6 

a 

6 

6 

8 

[Vide Appendix IV,, Statement H.} 



Ditto, 


2 


« 3 


yi 


Ditto, 


8 


„ 4 


79 


Ditto, 


4 


« 5 


9) 


Ditto, 


5 


..6 


» 


Ditto, 


6 


« 7 


99 


Ditto, 


7 


» 8 


19 


Ditto, 


8 


« 9 


>9 


Ditto, 


9 


„10 


J> 


Ditto, 


10 


„12 


99 


Ditto, 


12 


„16 


}> 
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219.— Df/Ai M <* f«i*^ md "* UaA"— The majority of Hindi 
teacbeis are paid in both cash andkind, t, «• bj fees on certain 
festiTalSy or on the aoqoirition of the aereral pattis {yide 
para. 204) by tbe popil^ and by oontribntions of uncooked 
food. 



BeoeiTing 1 Rnpi and nnder per mensera. 



■V^BI>»Vy «J 


>«ir» •*«««. 


rum JL « 




I mm . 


»«^» 


99 


Ditto, 


>* 


2 


ff 


8 


n 


99 


Ditto, 


n 


8 


n 


4 


n 


99 


Ditto, 


n 


4 


ff 


5 


39 


99 


Ditto, 


n 


5 


99 


6 


99 


99 


Ditto, 


n 


6 


n 


7 


99 


99 


Ditto, 


9f 


7 


99 


8 


99 


99 


Ditto, 


» 


8 


Jl 


9 


99 


n 


Ditto, 


if 


9 


99 


10 


9> 


99 


Ditto, 


n 


10 


99 


12 


99 


J» 


Ditto, 


>3 


12 


99 


15 


Sf 


99 


Ditto, 


ft 


20 


99 


25 


99 


19 



• • 



• • 



• • 



IVide Appendix IV., Siaiemeni JP.] 



82 

238 

293 

218 

75 

86 

14 

6 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 



220.— Scanty income of the Hindi Teadker.—IOM Hindi 
School Masters receive 4 Bapls and nnder per mensem, while 
but 197. enjoy a larger income. We can no longer wonder 
at the inefficiency of the teacher. 



221 — Kdyasths tupport Persian rather than Hindi Schools.--^ 
Sanskrit and Hindi Schools receive, as we should naturally ex- 
pect, their support chiefly from Brahmans, Banyas and Hindus of 
miscellaneous castes. Although Fatwaris are mostly Kayasths, 
and the Patwaris' papers are generally filed in Hindi, we find 
bnt 639 Kayasths, in a total of 14^66 {scholars. This may 
be accounted for by the supposition, that Fatwaris frequently 
educate their children at home. Fersian, moreover, is the 
favourite study of this class. While only 639 Kayasths 
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attend Hindi and Sanskrit schools^ 8^639 Kayagths are found 
in the Persian schook. The several castes supply scholars 
in the following proportions: 



BrafamaUj 

Rajput, 

Kayasth, ' • 

Banya, 

Miscellaneous 

Musalman, 



• -% 



• • 



• h 



• « 



Castes, Uindu^ 



5398 
1446 

639 
8017 
8408 

265 



[ Vide Appendix F/., Statement KJ] 



222. — The detail of Miscellaneous Castes is given in para. 7, 
find district details in Appendix II. Statement N. 

223. — Age of Sanskrit and Hindi St^olars. — ^In place of giving 
the average age of Hindi and Sanskrit scholars, which are 
more satisfactorv details are shewn. 



Age of 
Scholars. 


No. of 
Scholars. 


Age of 
Scholars. 


No. of 
Scholars. 


5 


149 


15 


504 


6 


431 


16 


876 


7 


1063 


17 


174 


8 


1558 


18 


260 


d 


1794 


19 


86 


10 


2446 


20 


266 


11 


1353 


20 


284 


12 


1719 


25 


88 


13 


753 


Above 80 


103 


14 


664 







IVide Appendix IV., Statement £.] 

224. — Period of attendance at School of ditto. — In connection 
wiih the preceding, may be viewed the following Statement 
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I 
/ 

which exhibits the number of scholars who had, at the 
time of inspection, spent at school the periods shown 
below : 



Between 


8 months and under, 


2359 


Ditto, 


8 


and 


6 months, • • 


2162 


Ditto, 


6 


» 


12 


33 


4048 


Ditto, 


1 


39 


2 


years, • • 


3033 


Ditto, 


2 


}9 


8 


33 


1189 


Ditto, 


8 


W 


4 


33 


524 


Ditto, 


4 


}9 


5 


33 


842 


Ditto, 


5 


9f 


6 


33 


184 


Ditto, 


6 


» 


7 


33 


130 


Ditto, 


7 


M 


8 


33 


89 


Ditto, 


8 


*f 


d 


33 


53 


Ditto, 


9 


a 


10 


« • • 


43 


Ditto, 


10 


a 


12 


33 


82 


Ditto, 


12 


73 


15 


93 


27 


Ditto, 


15 


33 


30 


33 


16 


AboTC 20 


years, • 


• 


• • 


• • • • 


4 



[Vide Appendix /F., Statement M."] 

225. — Average ditto — ^Nearly j\ or 64-4 per cent, have 
come to school within the course of the past year. This fact 
would lead to the supposition, that but few boys remain, at the 
most, above two years at school ; for we may, with fairness, 
assume that the outgoing is in some degree proportionate to 
the incoming of scholars ; otherwise, the attendance at the 
Indigenous Schools would be yearly doubled—- a consummation 
which we have no grounds of hoping for. 

226. — Ditto. — All the scholars in the above list, who have 
attended above five years at school, may be put down for Sans- 
krit students. Even in schools where Mahajans' accounts are 
read, very few boys remain beyond four years. As soon as 
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they can read and write^ (the latter to the extent of signing 
their own name probably) they leave the school for their 
fathers' shops^ where they learn the actual business of their 
trade. 

227. — Unable to stcde accurately the proportion of agricul- 
tural to non-agricultural population at School. — ^I regret that I 
am unable to state to what extent Indigenous Schools are 
supported severally by the agricultural and non-agricultural 
population. — In paragraph 37, the subject is considered, where I 
have put down City Schools at 1039, and Village Schools at 
1967. 

228.'-^Detail of places where the Schools are held. — ^A further 
clue is afforded by the details of the following Statement, in 
which are given the numbers of schools held in the houses of 
individuals of particular professions. The Urdu-Hindi column 
is filled chiefly by our Tahslli schools. 



School held m 



A school house, 

House hired for the purpose, 
Teacher's own house^ 
Tahsill Thanah or any Go-T 

vernment official house, • • J 
Zamlndar's house, 

Sanya's ditto, 

Patwari's ditto. 
Employer's ditto, 

none of preceding^ 
Mosque, or Mandar^ 
On Chabutara, or in open air, 



being! 



Arabic and 
iVrnon. 

14 

16 

160 


Smukril and 
Hindi. 


13 

49 

292 


176 


70 


404 

86 

119 


884 
78 
75 


542 


448 


70 
18 


78 
27 



Urdu and 
Hindi. 

6 

22 

3 

14i 

7 

2 

4 






IVide Appendix IV., Statements N. O. P.] 



229. — Technical terms current in Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit 
and Hindi Schools,— Before concluding our notice of Indige- 

o 



mspoBs OH ms scats or 
t terms pecolisr to the 



enumerated : — 



Sdiocrf.— (Hindi) Chatsal, Sal; (Sanskrit) Pathsliala^ Sksla; 
(Arabic) Madrasah ; (Persian) Maktab. 

Teachers. — (Hindi) Hisiji^ Missniji^ Pandbeji, if Brahmin — 
Lalaji, Bhayajl^ if Kayasth, or Banya— Nai Pandbe^ if of 
the Barber caste; (Sanskrit) Panditji, Gnrajl, Maharajjl, 
Snkalji, Bikshi^i, Bajpeiji or Parohi^i, according to their 
profession, &c. In Paiganab Sarhendi, ZU& Agra, the 
Sanskrit teacher, if he also officiates as priest, is termed 
'' Pajerfu" A Bairagi teacher is caUed '' Babajl/' (Arabic) 
MoM Sahib. (Perrian) Miyanji, Khal i fahjl, MuUahjl, 
MonshljL The Soni teacher is called Shekb Sahib, the 
Shia Mir Sahib, the. Mughnl Mina Sahib, the Pathan 
Khan Sahib, or after their professions, &c., as Kazi Sahib, 
Hakim Sahib, Hafix Sahib, Haji Sahib, Mofti S&hib. 

J5c&rfar.— (Hindi) Chatta, Chatiya; (Sanskrit) \idyarthl; 
(Arabic) TlUib-nl-ilm ; (Persian) Shagird. The boy who 
comes earliest to sdiool is called ^miri,'' the 2nd ''doli,'' 
the 3rd ''tdi,'' the 4th ''chouli,'' the last comer ''phasaddL'' 
These terms are confined to Hindi schools. The son of the 
Persian teacher's patron, or principal employer, is termed 
'^ sar-i-maktab" without any reference to his position, in 
point of scholastic attainments. Scholars reading in the same 
school are called '^ ham-maktab," and in the same hock 
^ ham-sabak.'' The latter in Sanskrit schools are called 
sap&thi, or swidhyayi, tbe former aektirathL 

Mamior. — (Hindi) barchat. 

Leamm. — (Hindi) sanfha, santh; (Sanscrit) path; (Arabic) 
and (Persian) sabak. 

Holiday. — (Hindi) anjha^ chntti, the eight monthly holi- 
days^ teohar. Annual ditto or festiTals (Sanskrit) Anadhyiya 
Aiabie) tatil; (Persian) tatll; nagah. 
8 
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Revising. — Amokhtah. In Persian schools^ the lessons 
of the week are revised on Thursday^ the half holiday 
answering to Saturday in our schools at home. The simul- 
taneous repetition of the Multiplication Table by all the 
boys in the Hindi school before breaking up for the day, 
(which process is generally superintended by the monitor^ or 
barchatj is termed ^'moh&ni.'^ 

Writing Board.— (K) patti ; (P) takhti. 

Bod. — (H) s&nti; (P) chari. 

Pen. — (H) lekhni ; (P) kalam. 

Inkstand. — (H) bholka, bhollua, buddhka^ kulika; (P) 
dawat. 

Polisher. — (H) ghota; (P) mohra. — Generally a piece of 
glass or a shell; it is used to give the writing board, or paper, a 
smooth surface. The bottom of an old wine bottle makes the 
best ghota. 

Puling lines. — (U) sam&s karma ; (P) jidwal, mistar. 

Book.—{YL) Pustak ; (S) patti; (P) and (A) kitab. 

Sheet of paper. — (H) tav, patha ; (P) takhta. 

Leaf. — (H) panna; (S) patra; (P)warak. Where two or three 
pages are pasted together, as is often done in Persian schools, 
the paste board is termed '' wasli.^^ 

Satchel. — (H) bandhna, bandhnota; (P) bastah.^— Consists 
of a piece of cloth, generally karwa, wrapped round the books. 

Correction.— {K) Shodhna; (P) Islah. 

Dictation, — (P) Imla. 

jrri/%.— Hand-writing (H) Lekh; (P) Khat. 

3b read by rote, — (H) p&th kama; (P) rawan parhna. 

To learn by heart. — (H) kanth kama ; (P) bazaban yad kagr- 
na, banokzaban kama. 

To look over the day's lesson previously to learning it. — (H) 
bichSma ; (P) mutalah kama. 

PUe of old letters. — (P) Maktub. Old letters are collected 

and pasted together^ and used as a text book in Persian 

schools. 
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Chapter III. 
230. — Subject of the Chapter. — ^I shall now proceed to show 
the progress^ both in point of attendance and of proficiency^ 
made in the Tahsili schools^ which are especially deserving of 
attention^ as forming one of the leading and novel features 
of the present system. 

2S1.— Definition of the term *" TaMU Schooh"—Fint, to 
explain what is meant by the '^ Tahsili School/^ I may best 
describe it^ in the words of the Government Resolution of 9th 
February 1850^ paragraphs 7 and 8. 

''There will be a Government Village School at the head 
''quarters of every Tahsildar, * * * which will be conducted by 
" a School iMaster who will receive from 10 to 20 Bupis per 
"mensem^ besides such fees as he may collect from his scholars. 
" The course of instruction will consist of reading and writing 
''the Vernacular languages^ both Urdu and Hindi accounts^ and 
"the mensuration of land according to the native system. 
"To these will be added such instruction in Geography, 
" History, Geometry, or other general subjects conveyed through 
<' the medium of the Vernacular language, as the people may 
"be willing to receive. Care will be taken to prevent these 
"schools from becoming rivals of the Indigenous Schools 
" maintained by the natives themselves ; this will be effected 
"by making the terms of admission higher than are usually 
"demanded in Village Schools, and by allowing free admissions 
" only on recommendations given by Village School Master 
"who may be on the Visitor's list." 

83^. — Course of study, with what view laid down. — This general 
outline of the course of study is laid down with due attention 
to the wants and requirements of those, for whose benefit the 
Tahsili schools were designed, viz., of the agricultural classes 
who make up the mass of the inhabitants of these Pro- 
vinces. 

2 
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233.— Objects aimed at in the Establishment of the Tahsill 
Schools, — The object aimed at in the establishment of these 
schools is^ not to turn out some few accomplished scholars^ 
but, to place within the reach^ and means of all, a sound ele- 
mentary education; to enable the landholder and the cultivator 
to protect themselves from fraud on the part of the Patwari, 
by teaching them to read and write, and to comprehend the 
system under which their rights are recorded, their payments 
entered, and arrears specified in the Patwari's books. The 
child of the shop-keeper or village-banker receives such in- 
struetion as his duties in after-life demand. 

• • 

234. I have already detailed in paragraph 16, the reasons which 
influenced me in the choice of teachers. Many owed their ap- 
pointment to a very unsatisfactory but too common fact — -better 
men could not be had. Of these some have improved themselves, 
and have turned out better than I at first dared to anticipate. 
Others failed totally, and have been dismissed as incorrigible. 
As a body, the teachers are competent to impart that amount 
of knowledge contemplated in the Government Resolution. 

235. — Various degrees of progress made in the Tahsilt 
Sdiools. — ^The schools exhibit many stages of progress. 
In some, several boys have commenced Algebra and Geometry 
(having mastered Arithmetic, Mensuration and Patwari's 
Accounts,) the History of India and Topography of their 
own district. In others, the foremost class are still toiling 
through the simplest elements of Arithmetic. Some schools 
have enjoyed a course of uninterrupted study, while others 
have been broken up, and re-established. 

236. — Progress on the whole satisfactorg.'-^On the whole, 
however, I trust that the progress of the Tahsill schools may 
be considered satisfactory. In my tour through the eight dis- 
tricts during the last cold weather I have visited almost all the 
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TahBllI schools^ 2 in tlie Aligarh district^ 3 ia Agra^ and 1 
in Mathura excepted^ being anxious to ascertain by a minute 
examination their actual progress, the estimation in which they 
were held, the chief defects prevailing in the system of edaca- 
tion, &c. I found boys engaged in acquiring those branches of 
knowledge, which^ though of a humble nature, are of the first 
importance as bearing most directly and practically, on their 
career in life. In lieu of being surfeited with the ''cram know- 
ledge^' of Sanskrit schools, and the puerilities of Persian 
literature, the boy was being furnished with the means of pro- 
tecting his rights, and his mind enlarged, by being carried 
beyond the narrow sphere of his own village, by receiving new 
ideas, through the familiar channel of his mother tongue. The 
want of proper class books has been much felt. Sanskrit, 
Hindi, Persian, and Urdu literature supply no such lessons of 
morality, as we would wish to inculcate. The mere amount 
of scientific knowledge which we care to bestow, is readily fur- 
nished. It is an easier task to teach cube root than abhorrence 
of a lie. It will afterwards be seen, what steps have been taken 
in reference to this most important subject. 

237. — Our measures met with opposition. — The Tahslli schools 
at the outset met with much opposition, both openly and in 
secret. In many instances, prejudices were overcome by con- 
ciliatory measures. The Bisalpur school was first supplied 
with a Hindi teacher. An Urdu teacher was called for: one was 
sent, and the former one recalled. Now the Bisalpur is the 
most advanced of all the Tahslli schools. In the Jahanabfid 
school (Bareli district,) I appointed one of the Indigenous 
teachers, but had no opportunity of examining him personaliy. 
On visiting the school, I found that he was most inefficient. He 
was accordingly dismissed, and being a man of some influence 
in the neighbourhood, succeeded in emptying the school, which 
is however steadily gaining ground. In Aonla, a town in the 
Bareli district, containing in round numbers, 8,000 inhabitants. 
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the Persian teachers and Kayasths organized their measures 
with much determination, but the school is now respectably 
attended. 

fUS^^^ffant of School aceommodaiion. — Besides direct op* 
position^ much inconvenience has been felt from want 
of school room. The boys in Jahanab&d assemble under 
a shed. In Bamayan (Etawah district) it was with diiB- 
culty that a house could be hired. In fact^ instance upon 
instance might be adduced of the want of school room throw-^ 
inga very serious obstacle in the progress of the Tahslll 
school. In many instances, the Tahsill could not supply 
accommodation, or even where school room might have been 
afforded, parents were unwilling to send their children within 
its ''precincts/' On the other hand, when the school was 
held in a shop in the bazar, .the people would not be 
persuaded, that it was indeed & Government school. Owing, 
however, to the exertions of the local officers, in many 
instances, school houses have been, and are being erected, the 
people themselves supplying the funds. This subject, which 
deserves more than a passing notice, will again call for our 
attention.. 

239. — How the exactiof^ of fees has operated, — In the con- 
clusion of paragraph 8 of the Resolution of 9th February 1851, 
Government, in order to provide against the Tahslll school 
driving out of the field th& teaehers maintained by the people 
themselves, have laid down the rule that tuition fees of a 
higher rate than those paid in the ordinary Vernacular School 
should be demanded. This order, thoiigh a judicious one, was 
sadly misunderstood by my subordinates. In fact, the reasons 
which led to it did not exist as strongly as Government assumed. 
For instance^ the MusalmSn or Kayasth will not relinquish 
the study of Persian, He looks down on the Tahslll schools^ 
whereas he^ in his consequential ignorance, affirms ^'only 
accounts are taught, and in the vernacular tongue too.'^ 
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. 240.— Objections made by the different Classes of the com* 
munUy to the study of Hindi and Urdu, — ^The Mahajan and 
Banya think it enough that their child should acquire hy 
heart the Multiplication Tableland be able to sign his name in 
Mahfijani ; or^ should the father be a man of large commercial 
connections^ he may teach his son to read and write the Shrafi 
character. The Patwari and the Zamlndar^ when the yearly 
papers are kept in the Kayasthl character^ look upon I>^agti as 
beyond their reach; with them/ to read Nagri is to read 
Sanskrit. 

241. — Ditto. — The several classes above noted argued as 
follows^ '' We are not only asked to . send our children to the 
'^ school established by Government, but to pay two anas per 
'^ mensem for each boy. We have nothing >to say to Urdu or 
''to the N&grl character; our likings and our duties call 
''for a knowledge of Persian, or of Mahfijani^ or of Kayasthl, 
" (as the case may be). Government very liberally pay the 
"teacher ten rupis per mensem; what can be wanted with 
"my two anas?'' 

242. — Defaulting Parents. — Several parents sent their chil- 
dren to the Tahsili school, thinking that payment of the 
tuition fee might be evaded. When called upon for instant 
payment, they have removed their children. 

248. — Reluctance of Brahman Teachers to collect fees. — ^Many 
Br&hman teachers (though they have no objection to receiving 
pay from Gt>vernment directly, and dared not openly to avow 
their reluctance to collect fees from their scholars) are in 
reality very reluctant to do so, and have taken no pains to 
fulfil their duty in this respect. They receive, for a village 
teacher, so large a salary, that they do not care to subject 
themselves to the imputation of being too eager to increase 
their income, by insisting on the payment of fees, which, 
after the defrayment of the contingent ezpences of the school, 
will go into their own pockets. 
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244. — Difficulty felt in meeting the question. Result of the 
course pursued. — ^I have felt considerable difficulty in dealing 
with the question^ ^^ how far the payment of fees should be 
inexorably insisted upon?'^ and after much reflection^ it 
appeared advisable to break the boys in by degrees to regular 
payment. A great improvement on this point is already ap- 
parent. As the most .favorable instance^ I may mention the 
Etah Tahsill school in the Mainpuri district. The amount 
of fees collected in this school from July 1850 (when the 
paying system was first strictly carried out) to May 1851^ 
has been Bs. 40^ and the arrears due two anas^ or about four 
anas four pie per cent. The payment and arrears for the 
same period in the Sikandra Tahull school (Aligarh) 
amounts to Bs. 43-1-6 and Bs. 1-0-6 respectively. In 
Shougaon (Mainpuri) to Bs. 9-10-6^ and Bs. 8-14-6. In 
Ferozabad (Agra) to Bs. 85-6^ and Bs. 2-8^ In Nawab- 
ganj (Bareli) to Bs. 10-10-6^ and Bs. 1-13-6. In Aring 
(Mathura) to Bs. 33-14^ and Bs. 4-10. The amount of 
fees paid in Zil& Shahjahanpur^ during the last six months^ 
has been Bs. 56-6-9 and arrears six anas. 

245. — ^2>t//o.— These instances must not however be taken 
as samples of all the rest. In Aliganj^ the amount of fees 
collected in six months^ from October to March^ amount to 
Bs. 4-14^ the balance to Bs. 14-3. 

246. — Proportion of fees collected and in balance. — In the 
following Statement appears the total amount of fees collected, 
and balance due, from their introduction into the TahsilI 
schools to the end of the past official year. 
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Agra, 


• • • 


175 9 9 
216 6 6 
164 4 10 
184 11 9 
111 7 6 
137 2 
251 6 
71 10 2 


127 10 9 
56 15 
26 8 
61 8 

116 6 
34 6 6 
93 5 
11 15 7 


303 4 6 
273 5 6 
190 12 10 
246 3 9 
227 13 6 
171 8 6 
344 11 
83 9 9 


57 
80 
90 
75 
49 
80 
73 
85 






JUMOUf • • • 




Farrakhabid, • 


• • • 


jMLoiupuny * * * 

Shahjahanpur, • 


• • 

• • • 


Total, • 


1312 11 6 


528 10 10 


1841 6 4 


71 



This large deficit of Rs. 528^ ia a sum total of Rs. 1841, 
is owing chiefly to the defaulters in Agra, Farrukhab&d and 
Mathura, whose arrears amount to 64 per centt, whereas the 
remaining five districts supply but 35 per cent. 



247, — A flawed rate preferable to a tcale. — On the first 
introduction of fees, I made, what experience has since 
shewn to be^ a mistake. The fees were on a scale, adapt- 
ing them, as I then thought, to the mesms of the scholar. 
The sons of Banyas, and Lambardars or Sadr Malguzars, 
paid two anas; of Patwaris and Pattidarsone ana and a half ; of 
Cultivators one ana, while those who were really destitute were 
admitted free. (This last condition, it did not at the 
time strike me, was scarcely in accordance with the conclud- 
ing clause of paragraph 8 of the Resolution of 9th February.) 
The Zil& Visitors did not enter as fully as I would 
have wished into my views regarding fees. In my tour, 
I found that the so;is of Banyas, well to do in the world, 
were paying only one ana in lieu of two, pleading poverty. Sub- 
sequently, I passed an order to the effect that all the scholars 
admitted after the 11th December 1850, rich or poor, should 
pay two anas. This rule still holds good. 

* Fractions in this column are omitted. 
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248. Columns 16^17 and 18 in Appendix Y.^ Statement I. 
shew the amount of fees collected andinarrearforeach TahslU 
school during six months^ from October 1850 to March 1851^ 
both inclusiye. 

249. — The demand of one and fee per mensem^ how fell in the 

« 

Bombay Schools. — 'In the Bombay Vernacular Schools, the 
monthly fee is one ana {vide Report of Bombay Board of Edu- 
cation for 1847-48, page 139) the enforcing of which led in 
many instances to the removal of children from the schools 
{vide Bicport as above, pp. 30-82). 

250. — Effect of the two anas fee. — ^If the introduction of an 
one ana fee was so trying to the Bombay Government Vernacu- 
lar Schools, some few of which were established as far back as 
1826, it may be imagined how far the demand of two anas 
per scholar may prevent a larger attendance in the infancy 
of our Tahsili schools. 

251. — Mode of disposing of the school fees when realized. — 
The fees collected are placed in deposit for three months. Any 
incidental charge, such as the expence of carpeting the school, 
the carpet being a piece of coarse canvas, or rudely stam'pt 
floor cloth (farash,) plastering the walls, repairing the roof 
of the school house, &c. is defrayed from this fund, and the 
surplus is given to the teacher. The fees collected in the Kosi 
TahsilI school, Zil& Mathura, in three months, amounted to 
Ils.21-9-3, being an average of Rs. 7-3-1 per mensem, while 
the monthly pay received by the teacher from Government 
was Rs. 10. 

252. — No hope of recovering the balance of Schooling fees 
due. — The deficit of Rs. 528 may be regarded as truly '' an 
irrecoverable balance,^' being chiefly owed by parties who have 
removed their children from the school, having enjoyed the 
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satisfaction of getting the better of Groyemment (as they ima* 
gine) and two or three months' tuition for their children 
without payment. I have directed the teachers to collect the 
fees as much as possible in advance^ and the monthly arrears 
are decreasing. 

• ■ 

« 

2b3.—DistTibuiian of TahsUti Schools.— There are in all 58 
Tahsill schools^ distributed among the several districts as fol- 
low. Agra 9^ Aligarh 8^ Bareli 7, Et&wah 7, Farrukhabad 
8^ Mainpuri 5, Mathara 9^ Shahjahanpur 5. 

254. — Reason for not establishing one at Bareli. — As there 
was already a Government School at Bareli^ albeit on the 
footing of the English Government Colleges at Agra and 
elsewhere^ and which by G. O. No. 1288^ dated 13th August 
1851^ was created a College^ a Tahsill school was not called for* 
InFilIbhlt^in the Bareli District, no Tahsill school was formed, 
as Mr. Drummond^ the Joint Magistrate, was establishing a 
school on a large scale. In July last, however^ in concert 
with Mr. Drummond, I established a Tahsill school, which 
is not included in the present Beport. 

255. — Enumeration of Tahsili Schools held elsewhere than 
at the Head Quarters of the Tahsildar. — There are five schools, 
which, in exception to the general rule, are not held at the 
head quarters of the Tahsildar^ viz : 

1st. — The Kheragurh School held at Kagarol in the same 
Farganah. I found a very flourishing school established at 
Kagarol, by the late Collector of Agra, Mr. C. C. Jackson, 
and as its removal was inexpedient on many grounds, it was 
allowed to remain at Kagarol^ which is a large KhSm TahsU 
village. 

2nd. — ^The Bibiamow School, (Etawah) held at Jaswantnagar, 
the place of most importance in the district after the town 
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of Etawah^ whereas Bibiamow is a mere hamlet made up by 
the houses of the Tahsili amlah. 

Srd. — ^The Chabramow School^ (Farrukhabad) held at Tali- 
gram, within the limits of the Tahsili. The people at Chabramow 
would not give their countenance to the school, which from a 
large population could number only 17 scholars. Immediately 
on its removal to Taligram, numbers petitioned that he might 
be moved back. Taligram is the residence of the Peshkar. 

4ith, — ^The Imratpur School (Farrukhabad) held at Allah- 
ganj, in the same Parganah. The teacher was useless at 
Imratpur ; the people steadily kept their children from the 
school^ and would not for an instant consent to pay fees. The 
AUahganj school is now in a flourishing condition. 

hth, — ^The Khotar school (Shahjahflnpur). Parganah Khotar 
is included in the Tahsili of Powayan. Khotar itself is the resi- 
dence of the Peshkar. The northern extremity of the Tahsili 
is distant upwards of 40 miles from the head quarters of 
the Tahsildar; consequently, as the Tahsili is an overgrown 
one, and there are but 4 Tahsili schools in the whole district, 
I considered it expedient to establish one at Khotar also. 

256. — Ditto. — In no one instance has the school been re- 
moved out of the limits of the Tahsili; while the removal from 
the head quarters has only been made on the very strongest 
grounds. 

257. — Total number of boys attending. — ^^These 58 Tahsili 
schools were at the end of the official year, i. e. of April 1851, 
attended by 2390 boys, giving an average of 41 scholars to 
each school, (omitting fractions). To give an idea of the num- 
ber attending the several schools, ranging from 9 to 117, 1 
refer to the following Table. The schools are named after 
the Tahsilis. 
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258. — Cause of the paucity of attendance in certain districts. 
— Tbe Tahslll schools in Mainpari and Sb&bjahanpur shew 
a great disparity of attendance^ the average in the former 
being 54/ and in the latter 20 boys. The Bareli average too 
is low^ being 27 scholars per school^ whereas the average in 
Mathnra is 51^ in Aligarh 46^ in Agra 40, in Etiiwah 51, and 
in Farrukhabad 84. 

In Sh&hjahanpur and Bareli, the NSgri character is but 
seldom taught. Hindi accounts are kept in either K&yasthi 
or MahSjani, whereas the Nagri character is adopted in the 
Tahslll school. Again in these two districts, the study of 
Persian is popular, and Urdu is proportionably looked • down 
upon. Were Persian taught, numbers would attend. In the 
14 Tahslll schools in the Rohilkhand districts, very few boys 
are reading Hindi, whereas in all the remaining districts, Hindi 
scholars preponderate over Urdu, 

259. — Gradual increase of Scholars. — ^The number of 
scholars has been gradually increasing. ^ From June, when 
all the scholars were in operation, to the end of April, the 
numbers on the school lists have advanced as follows. 

1850. June 1465, July 1701, August 1833, September 
1974, October 2162, November 2247, December 2309.— 1851. 
January 2271, February 2359, March 2390, April 2390. 

260. — Detailed Statement of Scholars and fees for all the 
Tahtizti Schools given in Appendix. — To shew the number 
of boys attending, together with an abstract ol the amount 
of fees collected and in balance in each school for the period 
of six months from October 1850 to March 1851, 1 must refer 
to Appendix Y., Statement B. The irregularity of attendance 
of the scholars in the Village School is notorious ; as a general 
rule^ he is allowed to come when he pleases. Parents seldom 
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attempt to exercise any control. Consequently, it was impossi- 
ble at once to break in the boys to a regular daily attendance. 

261. — ^I have calculated the average of daily attendance, and 
of absentees, kept away by sickness, &c. for six months (from 
October 1850 to March 1851). The result is seen in the fol- 
lowing Statement. The numbers marked * shew the percent- 
age. The average of three months is given for Aligarh, viz. 
for January, April and May. 
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262. — These averages are aneaT approximation. Fractional 
sums have been omitted in the calculation^ which has been 
made from the teacher's Statements^ filed monthly^ for^ach 
Tahslli school. 

263. — Penalty attached to non-attendance. Reward proposed 
for punctuality of attendance.^Ai present no specific penalty is 
attached to irregularity of attendance beyond this^ that if a 
scholar is absent one whole month without leave^ his name is 
struck off the school list^ and he cannot gain re-admittance 
without the payment of a small fine^ as an admission fee. I 
would propose that out of the Bs. 500^ which forms the 
annual prize fund for each district^ Bs. 5 per mensem be 
distributed among the most regular attendants. This measure 
would have mote effect than the fear of punishment^ in pro- 
moting regular and punctual attendance. 

i^.— Necessity <jf looking to the cost of each individual 
Scholar. — The funds which any Indian Government can have 
at its command for the promotion and extension of Education^ 
must necessarily be limited^ and in a great measure^ far 
from commensurate with the pressing wants of the people. 
Every effort should be made to enable the largest possible num- 
bers to participate in the benefits of whatever amount of 
instruction Government can directly impart. 

265. — Average cost of each Scholar in the TahsUi Schools. — 
The average cost of each scholar per mensem in the TahsUi 
schools from June 1850 to May 1851, (both inclusive) amounts 
to Bs. 3-3-3^ omitting fractions. 

266.T— For the month of May 1851, the average cost of each 
boy in the eight districts was as follows :— - 
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or an average cost of Rs. 3 per annum* 

287.— Z>i//o in Bengal and Bombay Government Vernacu- 
lar Stihools. — The average cost of each pupil in the Bengal 
Government Vernacular Schools in 1847 was Rs. 7-3, and 
in Bombay Rs. 6-4-10. 

268. — Reason of the small cost in our Schools during the past 
year, — ^It is, however, but fair to state that the teachers of our 
Tahslll schools are at present on the lowest scale of pay, and 
that, unless the number of students increase considerably, 
the average cost of each boy^s education in future years will 
also be very materially increased. 

269. — Aptitude of Hindu Boys. — A careful examination 
of many of the Tahslll schools must give rise to a feeling 
of admiration at the great quickness and aptitude to learn, 
shown by Hindu boys, especially Kayasths and Brahmans. 
At the same time, one is forcibly struck with the lament- 
able dearth of means existing for their improvement. The 
ore abounds, but instruments — good books and good teachers 
— are wanting. Many boys had in nine or ten months, even 
with the imperfect means at their command, acquired a 
very creditable knowledge of Arithmetic, as far as Cube 
Root, questions in which most difficult of all Rules they 
answered with astonishing rapidity. In Fractions they proved 
generally deficient. One boy^ when he entered the Bisalpur 
2 
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T&hslli school knew but as far as Multiplication and Division 
in Arithmetic; on being entered at the Bareli College^ on^ 
year after^ he was placed in the second division of the first 
Vernacular class^ having read through Arithmetic^ four Books 
of Euclid^ and Algebra up to Division. In examining the 
Bisalpur school in April last^ one year after its founda* 
tiou^ I found that fivQ boys had .read through the 1st Book 
of Euclid. 

270. — Want of good Clctss Books. — Much more might have 
been effected^ had proper School Books been available^ while 
with competent teachers^ the progress would have been still 
more satisfactory. 

271. — The progress of the Tahsili Schools, under the drcum* 
stances, ^c, satisfactory, — Any one who has not visited the 
ordinary City or Village Schools may be surprized at finding 
satisfaction expressed at the progress already made/ which to his 
mind may appear far from satisfactory. But during this our 
first year^ we could not expect^ having generally to break 
ground from the veriest rudiments^ to effect much beyond 
organizing the school^ inducing scholars to attend^ teaching 
them reading^ writing, and the elementary rules of Arithmetic^ 
This much is not effected in the Village Schools in four or five 
years; in most cases it is not ^^ dreamt of/^tosay nothing of its 
notbeing attempted. Doubtless, numbers of our best scholars 
had previously acquired a fair knowledge of reading and writing ; 
but beyond this they had learnt nothing, nor would it ever have 
entered into the mind of teacher or scholar, that more was to 
be learnt; that a vast deal remained to be done. If we would 
judge fairly of what has been done, we must discard all ideas 
of our own^ as to the amount of information a' youth of fifteen 
years of age ought to have acqu,ired ; we should rather com- 
pare the result of, in many instances, six months, and in none 
of more than one year's study in the Tahslll school, with 

u 2 
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the result attained after seven or eiglit years passed iu the 
Sanskrit^ Persian or Hindi school. 

272.— ^' As ts the Master, sa is the SehooL"—Jn reviewing the 
state of their Vernacular Schools^ the Bombay Board of Educa- 
tion (in their Beport for 1849^ page 27) observe, that the chief 
cause of the unsatis&ctory state in which many of the Govern- 
ment Vernacular Schools were found, consists in the incapa* 
city and negligence of the Master. 

273. — The progress of the School mudi depends om the doss 
of Scholars attending* — ^Thia observation holds equally good, 
of course, with our Tahslll schools; but it is also true that 
the fault does not always lie with the teacher. In some 
schools, the boys are very young ; in others they are poor, 
care not to learn, and cannot afford to buy books. For instance^ 
the school at Naw&bganj (Baieli district) is composed almost 
entirely of boys of the teli and weaver castes. On the <^her 
hand, the Blsalpur scholars are mostly Kayasths, in prosperous 
circumstances, and of natural acuteness. The same observa* 
tions apply to the intelligent Brahman scholars of Mathura 
and Kanouj, But, after all, the state of the school may gene* 
raUy be taken as a fair index of the teacher's qualifications. 

274 — Our Tahslll Schods far h^md the Bombay Govern- 
ment Vernacular Schools. — On the whole, the examination of 
the Tahslll schools has been satisfactory, under their peculiar 
circumstances, at least. They will not yet bear a comparison, 
in point of number of scholars or of extent of study, witb the 
Bombay Government Vernacular Schools, which have long 
been the special object of the care and attention of a Board 
composed of zealous, intelligent and public-spirited men, by 
whom, as hr back as 1844, the proposal was made and 
carried out, that a Normal School for training Masters beestab« 
lished. 

3 
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275. — Tkey have as yet had scarcely a fair trial.— The 
Tahsill schools are yet in their infancy. At the time of 
inspection^ many had been established but three^ others bntsix^ 
and none above ten months (with the exception of the School 
at Kagarol.) Eadi boy was separately examined^ asfieir as time 
would ailow^ five or six hours being entirely devoted to each 
Tahslll school^ while some few have been visited two or three 
times* 

276. — Course of Study pursued in the Tahslll Schools. — The^ 
eourse of study pursued is as follows : Supposing the teacher 
to work on a ** tabula rasa/' a boy who has yet to learn his. 
alphabet: he proceeds to teach him to read and write on the 
system which prevails in the Persian or Hindi schools (as the 
scholar learns Urdu or Hindi.) On those systems^ we are 
scarcely qualified to improve^ for the present at least. I doubt 
much whether at home^ the mere ability to read and write i» 
acquired with more readiness than in the Indigenous Sehoola. 

277. — Ditto. — But the range and nature of the studies 
pursued are not left to the teacher's discretion^ or want of 
discretion. The boy is not allowed^ as in the Persian or 
Sanskrit school^ to read for many months^ like a parrot^ books 
which he cannot comprehend^ nor^ as is the case^ in Hindi 
schools, is be permitted to expend all his mental energies in 
the acquisition of a ponderous Multiplication Table^ or (to 
speak morec<»rrectly) to exercise merely the faculty o{ memory^ 
to the entire neglect of his reasoning powers. He is practised 
in Dictation and Spelling; the rules of Arithmetic and of 
Mensuration are taught; the uses and mode of preparing the 
Fatwari's several papers are ^plained. In place of high- 
sounding Persian and Sanskrit sentences, which are ^' a sealed 
letter'' to the so-called Pandit, or Moulvi, he read^ narratives 
composed in the simplest language, and in a homely style, in 
which axe set forth the adventures of individuals of the same 

H 3 
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condition of life, and pnnoils with himsdf. He is taught 
to sjmpathiie with them in theb bUnre, or racceaij, and thus 
uneonflcioody learns to iidleet. By the aid of a m^ of his 
own district, he is led to notice the posttion of his own Village, 
to compare the sise of the Fkrganah in whidi he reudes 
with the extent ol the whole district. It may interest him to 
notice the proportion of Hindus to Mnsalmans. The nses of a 
m^ are realized and brought home. Prints of animals (cqpies 
of those published by the Society for the Diffiorion of Useful 
Knowledge) hare been distributed throughout the schools; 
a diort account of the habits and peculiarities of the animal 
is appended. Ideas^ howerer rude or crude, are acquired; 
ihe mind of the school boy is not kept cm the s t retc h by con- 
tinual and nnyarying attention to cme uninteresting subj( 



278. — But I fear that the Tahslli sdiolar has been ^painted 
as he ought to be/' rather than as he is. The fondly antici- 
pated result id our training, rather than a ^ living specimen^ 
has been described, for alas ! good books are few^ and the 
teachers hare yet to be tau^t. 

279.— The poini m wkkk ike TUtefi £Moo/s kave fmUed.— 
The TahsiH schools fidl short of the objects for which they 
were principally established, in the want of snppcHrt firam the 
landed proprietors and the cultiimtors of the soiL Compaxa- 
tirely few Zamindars* or Bayats' children attend the Tahsib 
school, located generally ina town, the head-quarters of tibe 
Tahsildar, (under the proTisions of the CvOTemment Bescdn- 
turn.) The Zamindar will not trust his child out of his 
own tillage; he firequently r^ards the Tahmli town (often 
with good cause) as a '^ den of iniquity.^ However anxious he 
may be that his son should reap the benefit of a pmctically 
useful education, he may hare no relative or trusty firiend in 
the town, and ^ board and lodging'' are not available. I do 
not see how this formidable obstacle can be overcome* In 
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point of scholastic progress^ the Tahsill schools as a whole 
can disappoint no reasonable expectation. Time alone will 
show how far they are calculated to fulfil all the objects for 
which the^ are designed. 

280, — Castes of Scholan.-^ln Appendix V., Statement A., 
I have given the details regarding the castes of scholars attend- 
ing the TahsUl schools. In December 1850^ out of a total of 
2^820^ Musalmans furnish but 8*6 per cent. Of 2^121 Hindu 
scholars^ 86 per cent, are Brahmans^ of whom Agra^ Mathura 
Aligarh and Mainpuri supply the greater part; 25*6 are of 
the Banya caste^ 17*6 Kayasths^ one-third of whom are found 
in the Bareli Tahsili schools. Rajpoots furnish but 3*7 per 
cent.^ of whom the Mathura Tahslli schools contain nearly one- 
balf. It is a curious fact that Shahjahanpur with its large 
Bajput and Musalman population, contributes but four of the 
former, and seven of the latter caste to the Tahsill schools. 

2%\.^ Attendance in the several TdhsOi Schools. — In order to 
show the comparative advance in point of the numbers of 
scholars on the school list since their establishment^ I have 
detailed in Appendix V., Statement B.^ the number of boys in 
each of the 58 schools in June 1850, when they were estab- 
lished, and in April 1851, the last month of the past official 
year. It will be seen that while seven schools, viz., the Hazur 
Tahsll (in Aligarh and in Et&wah) Bibiamow, Belah, and Lak- 
nan (in Etawah), Tirua and Chabramow (in Farrukhabad), 
Bhaogaon, Karhal, ShekohabadandEtah (in Mainpuri), Aring 
and Kosi (in Mathura), have doubled and more than trebled 
in some instances, their numberis, others have not progressed; 
while some few in April 1861, exhibit a * poorer attendance 
than in June 1850. 

282. — General progress made. — ^The boys are regularly class- 
ed. The classification originally introduced differs vejy slightly 
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from that set forth in the directions to Tahiti teachers. 
In the column of Remarks in Appendix V.^ Statement C.^ the 
studies pursued in each class have been detailed. In the fol- 
lowing Statement is shown the number of bojps r^Btding in 
each class throughout the eight districts inthe Tahslll schools : 

No. of Cla98. No. of Boys. No. ^ Ckm. No. cf Boys. 



1st Class. 12 

2nd ditto. 21 

8rd ditto. 227" 

4th dittos 440 



mh Class. 526 

6th ditto. 4SI 

7th ditto. ^85 



Chapter IV. 

283.— Sn^'ec/ of the Chapter. — Tl shall now review the 
steps taken and in contemplation^ for providing elementarjr 
class books in the Vernacular languages for Village Schools^ 
the leading principles on which they have been compiled^ and 
the extent to which Educational wotks published under the 
auth(»rity of Government have been disposed of by my subor- 
dinates in the several districts. 

2lM.'^Preparation of Vernacular Sehooi Books. — In pursu* 
ance of the ddreetions contained in paragraph 5 of G. Q. Nob 
150^ dated 9th February 1850^ as soon as the several district 
CNfieers had been appointed^ and instructions for theirguidance 
had hetxk issued^. I turned nly attention to the pr^araiion of 
Elementary School Books in the Vemaculaif l^ng^ages^ Hindi 
and Urdu. 

285.* — Siu4ft of the Vernacular languages unpopuhtr^ — From 
the information furnished in previous Reports^ it was evident^ 
startling as the assertion may appear^ that the Vernacular 
botguages were entirely n^eeted isn the IndigBnoiis Sdiools. 
No Vernacular Jiieraiuf 6 received the attention of the scholar. 
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386. — DUio. — Urdu schools were unknown^ while in Hindi 
schools nothing was taught beyond the Alphabet, in too 
many instances the barbarous KayasthI, or the useless (for all 
bat mercantile purposes) Mahajani characters, together with 
the Multiplication and Pence table. In some schools, Banyas' 
and Patwaris^ aocounts were read, together with the most 
simple rules for measuring regularly shaped fields. 

287.-— Perrftffi and Sanskrii, favouriie studies. — The idea pre- 
vailed, that Urdu could not be learnt without the previous acqui- 
sitiim of Persian, while Sanskrit engaged the whole energies 
of the Hindi student, whose literary tastes carried him beyond 
the Pence table. 

288.— «7iam Saran Days Series published and circulated by 
Gff9emmewt»^^l!ho8e useful books, best known as Ram Saran 
Das's Series, had been published and extensively circulated 
by Government, through its local officers, in the hope that 
the attention of teachers might be directed to more practical 
than those pursued. 



289. — But not taken up by Village Teachers.-^Bixi the experi- 
ment, though well designed, did not meet with the success it 
merited. The books purchased were bought principally by 
Patwazis, for whose enlightenment^ in truth, they w&e specially 
compiled, but who purchased them at the bidding of their 
superior officer and probably with a great number they 
, have never been opened since. The books did not find their 
way into Village Schools, except in some few instances, where 
they were gratuitously bestowed. 

^OO.'^Msans adopted f&r the eneauragement ^ the study of 
Hindi and Urdu. — ^The fi-rst st^ to be atteaapf ed was to 
remove the pwj«idices entertained against the study of Hae 
Vernacttlar languages, by taking advantage of their cosmec? 
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tion severally with Sanskrit and with Persian^ and by proving 
to both teacher and scholar^^ that the shortest road to the 
acquisition of the classical languages lay through their 
mother tongue ; by introducing into our class books a more 
regular method; by imparting a certain dignity^ (borrowed 
indeed) so to speak^ to the study of the Vernacular dialects. 

291. — Objections which might be urged. — ^^ But could all this 
be done^ without increasing tenfold the difficulties which 
already beset the beginner ? How far could such views be 
carried out without clashing with the opinion of many men 
of Educational experience^ who maintain that the introduction 
of distinctions between gutturals^ palatals^ &c.^ serves to 
discourage the student at the very outset?^ 



}i> 



292, — View of the subject unth reference to these Objections. — 
However^ it must be borne in mind that we were fortunate in 
the peculiarities of the Nagri Alphabet. The vowels are dis- 
posed in their natural order, they form the van of the 
Alphabet; after them are arranged the consonants, classed 
according to the organs of pronunciation. It only remained 
to explain the distinction between vowel and consonant ; to 
give the grammatical terms for cerebrals, palatals, &c. The 
terms were derived from the Sanskrit. Our new Primer, 
the '^ Akshara Dlpika" though it is approved by Pandits^ 
who are astonished at finding therein information, which they 
fancied could only be found in Sanskrit works, is not more 
difficult of acquisition than the ^^ Akshar Abhiyas.^' 

293. — Professor Pillans^ Opinion on the subject. — ^This view of 
the subject will be thought by many heterodox ; but I will 
quote the words of Professor Pillans, a high authority on 
Educational questions. '' By the classification of letters in 
their cognate relations, the acquisition of them may be made 
an amusing exercise.^ The attention of the child being drawn 
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to the organs of voice employed in each set^ he makes expe- 
riments upon them in mistaking the sounds he hears^ and 
has thus a guide to the pronunciation of each letter^ which 
greatly facilitates his acquaintance with their form and 
power/' 

294. — Full particulars to be found in Appendix. — In Appen- 
dix VI. Statement D. are exhibited in a Tabular form the 
several particulars requiring notice^ regarding the publications 
which have issued from the Press, compiled in this Office, as 
also regarding the works preparing for publication. 

295. — Hindi Class Books first called for. — Hindi, being the 
general medium of communication among the agricultural 
population, has engaged our first attention. In Rohilkhand^ 
Urdu is more current than in the Doab. 

296. — Paucity of Class Books prepared, — In compiling 
Vernacular class books we have started from the veriest rudi- 
ments. Our progress consequently has been but slow^ and j 
fear that we have not kept pace with the wanted felt in our 
Tahslli schools. 

297. — Ditto. — ^A far greater show might have been made, 
had good English class books been selected and literally 
translated. It may be necessary here to state the principles 
which have been kept in view in the compilation of Verna- 
cular School Books. 

298. — Principles on which Class Books have been compiled. — ^ 
Firstly. The systems obtaining in Village Schools must 
not be overlooked or disregarded ; to them our books must 
be adapted, with a view^ when possible, of improving or 
advantageously modifying them; e3P. gr, Hindus have a great 
aptitude for Arithmetic. Where their own system of calcula« 
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tion is equally correct and neat with our own^ it would be 
onadvisable to substitute rules peculiar to European Arithme- 
tic. Their Multiplication Table^ in which integers are multi- 
plied by id tegers from one to forty^ in which fractions^ simple 
and mixed^ are multiplied by fractions and integers^ affords 
facilities for working sums^ {vide paragraph 207)^ of which our 
Table cannot boast. 

299. — Ditto, — Secondly. — The contents of our books must 
be so set forth that they may not call for " extraneous'^ expla- 
nation; that is^ they must be stated in such plain and simple 
terms^ that the boy of average intelligence^ possessed of the 
ability to read^ may readily comprehend them. 

This point has not always been ' sufficiently attended to 
in works prepared for Vernacular Schools. It is one of 
paramount importance^ as the qualifications and reasoning 
powers of the teacher are often of the most ordinary kind. 
Our books must supply a deficiency, not felt in countries 
where Normal Schools provide competent and carefully trained 
teachers. It is owing to the want of such institutions, that 
mere translations of works well suited for the youngest scholar 
of an English school, prove sad failures. 

800. — Ditto. — ^Thirdly. — Advantage must be taken of those 
subjects, which are best calculated to enlist the sympathy, 
and to arouse and keep up alive the interest, of the scholar. 

The great and main object of our labours being to im- 
prove the state of Education among the agricultural popula- 
tion, stories relating to the modes in which their rights may 
be alienated or defended, stories in which the relations 
between themselves and Government, and between themselves 
and their neighbours, may be familiarly explained, are calculated 
to arrest their attention. Viewing the subject in this light, 
one is led to condemn mere translations of really nsefiil 
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English School Books^ in which do attempt has been made 
to adapt the story^ &c.^ to the feelings or comprehension of 
those for whom they are designed. This defect is apparent 
in the ^^Alopayogi Nitigranth'^ or Marahti translation of 
Chambers* Moral Class Book^ in which we read of Men 
Karil^ Gharib Richard, Jak Simpkin, Tobi Kaka (uncle 
Toby !) Amilaya Baphord, and Hilen Vakar ! To the English 
school boy the name Helen Walker would be a very certifi- 
cate of genuineness and truth, but Buldeo and Ghanshyam 
would regard her as a myth. 

The substance and moral of the tale' might be retained, 
but " Doorga*' and ^^ Mohun'* should take the place of 
*' Thomas" and " George," and the scene of action be laid not 
in Edinburgh, or in Turin, but in Banaras or in Dehli. A 
remuneration of Rs. 200, (I believe), has been awarded by com- 
petent judges for the translation, which fact guarantees the 
merit of the work, but the practice, so prevalent, of resting satis- 
fied with mere translation cannot be too strongly deprecated. 

301.— DWo.— Fourthly "Begin at home." 

In none of our Tahslli schools is Geography yet read, nor 
has any work on this subject been yet compiled in this 
Office. But in lieu of teaching the names of countries, and 
the several distinctions between bay and gulf, cape and 
isthmus, &c., we have placed in the young scholar's hands a 
map of his own district. The boy who lives at Agra, knows 
that Fathpur Sikrl is about twelve " kos^^ to the west of 
Agra. He will see it thus laid down in the map. He will 
trace with some degree of interest the course of the Jumna, 
which flows past his very door, may be. He will learn the 
uses of the map, and will connect the fact as it exists, with 
the fact as therein recorded. He will learn to form accurate 
ideas regarding distance. 
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303, — Ditto. — It would have been desirable^ had it been 
practicable in all cases^ to have given the boy a map of his 
own Parganah^ in which the very site and boundi^'ies of his 
own Village would have been shown. The original maps could 
not be had at once^ and I had no leisure to wait. 

803. — Ditto, — A map of Asia has been lithographed in 
NagrI and Persian. It is intended chiefly for a prize^ and 
may also serve to turn the attention of Musalmans and Hin« 
dus to the study of Geography, by showing to the former 
the position of the birth-place and tomb of their prophet, and 
to the latter those ^* sacred spots'' so often noticed in their 
Mythology. 

304. — ^A map will shortly be prepared, in which will be 
shown the course of the Ganges and of the Jumna^ the princi- 
pal cities and towns on their banks, &c. It will be explain- 
ed by explanatory text, detailing the past history^ the present 
state, natural productions^ maoufactures^ &c. of the places 
noted Id the map. 

805. — ^Next will follow maps of the North Western Pro- 
vinces, of Hindustan, and of the World. Separate maps of 
Europe^ Africa, and America will not be required. 

806. — I find that Mr. Dunn in his '^Principles of Teaching" 
advocates this mode of teaching Geography^ which appeared to 
me best calculated to fill the mind of the scholar with accu- 
rate ideas regarding the position^ &c. of his own^ and other 
countries. The book is one well deserving perusal. 

807. — Proceeding on the above principle, the first work 
of the kind which has been attempted, is the Hindu sera 
of Indian History, in which are detailed, divested of the 
colours which Hindu Mythology has lent, the exploits of 
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Rama^ the invasion of Alexander^ the Augustan age of Hindi 
or Sanskrit literature in the reign of Vikramaditya and 
Bhuj. The Musalman and English rule will next be narrated. 

808. — The objects of the School Series in preparation. — The 
objects aimed at in our School Series iire as follows : 

\st. To enable the scholar to read with facility and to write 
correctly his own tongue, affording to him an opportunity of 
learning the elements of Arithmetic^ &c.^ and of Hindi or 
Urdu Grammar. 

2nd. To impart that species of knowledge^ and to store the 
mind with such information as may prove of practical use in 
after-life. Thus the sons of the Zamindarand of the cultivator 
are taught Mensuration and Patwaris' Accounts ; the young 
Mahajan^ the mode of '' Book-keeping/' and the Village Bank* 
er's Manual^ &c. 

3rd. To inculcate those pure principles of ^ morality* 
which are not confined to Christianity alone^ although they 
are most clearly and beautifully set forth in our Scriptures. 

4dh. To place in the hands of the people, works of a 
nature to excite their attention, and to enlist their sympathy, 
by treating of familiar and pleasing subjects, and thus to 
induce a love of reading, not in those only who attend our 
Tahslli schools, but among the people at large. 

809. — Efforts made fw the introduction of Urdu into Village 
Schools.^-^l shall now proceed to detail the efforts which have been 
made for the introduction of Urdu into City and Village Schools. 

310. — The Persian Scholar can read Urdu. — One Alpha- 
bet, one character is common to Urdu and Persian, To 
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the Persian scholar learning Urdu^ we are not called upon to 
teach a new character. 



Reasons for teaching Urdu to Hindi Scholars. — But the 
Nagri and Persian characters are widely different. A great 
point would be gained by having one character^ in lieu of two 
as the medium of communication. At any rate^ it would 
save the delay and toil of compiling works in two languages : 
moreover, the proceedings of our Courts are recorded in 
Urdu, and the Settlement papers are written in the Persian 
character. To the Hindi Zamindar therefore a knowledge of 
Urdu is necessary. 

811. — Means by which it is proposed to teach Urdu to the 
Hindi Scholar. — Accordingly, an Urdu Primer, (the " Urdu 
Adarsh") was compiled, in which all explanatory matter is 
written in Hindi, and in the Nagri character. Gilchrist's 
Grammar has also been translated into Hindis the Sanskrit 
Grammatical terms being given in place of the Arabic equi- 
valents. This work has not .been printed. 

312. — Ditto, — By the aid of these two books^ the Hindi 
student might acquire the ability to read and write Urdu in 
the Persian character, together with an insight into the prin- 
ciples of Urdu Grammar (were he ''any thing'' of a Sanskrit 
scholar.) If the Bagh-o-baharwere put into his hands, he would 
be able to read it, though not to comprehend the Persian 

terms. 

• 

313. — Necessity for an Urdu-Hindi Vocabulary. — ^An Urdu- 
Hindi Vocabulary is therefore called for. It is in course 
of preparation. It will give the meanings of about 5^000 
Persian words current in Urdu. To enable the scholar to 
acquire a correct pronunciation^ the Persian words are writteu 
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in both Persian and Nagri. The gendets of nouns are given. 
The following is a specimen of the arrangement folio nred. 

Father w^ ^ f ^l« v^ 

Water ^rpft "^ o wm tj\ 

J stands for Arabic, ^J for Persian, "ir for ''puling*' (mascu- 
line), ^ for " striling'' (feminine.) The introduction of both 
the Persian and Nagri serves to render the columns more 
distinct. 

314. — Failure of the attempt to teach Urdu without the aid of 
Persian. — In the Tahsili schools, the attempt has been made, 
and till now has been persisted in, to introduce Urdu to the 
entire exclusion of Persian. A year's experience, however, 
forces the conviction that the experiment should be, for the 
present, abandoned. Many will not come near our schools, 
who would gladly attend, were Persian also taught. 

315. — Advantages which would result from the introduction 
of a regular curriculum into Persian Schools, — ^I have shown in 
paragraphs 120, 121, how the time of the Persian teacher 
is wasted by the necessity he is under of devoting separate 
attention to individual scholars, of whom no three^ in a school 
of twenty, may be reading the same work. Infinite good might 
be efiFected, were the practice of dividing the scholars into 
classes adopted. This will not be attempted, till Govern- 
ment has set the example, and has shown the advantages of 
methodical study. I propose, therefore, that the most popular 
and, as school books, most useful Persian works be selected, 
viz., the KhS.likbSri, Karlm§, Amadndmah, Bostan and Insha 
Khalifa, {vide Statement K., Appendix III). The three first 
might be printed in a cheap form, and selections made from 
the GulistSLn and Bostan. We should thus provide the stu- 
dent at a small cost with a progressive series of Periiian read- 
ing, which will be mastered in three or four years. A simple 

I 
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Urda translation interpaged^ would enable the seliolar to 
understand thoroughly what he reads. We may, along with 
these Persian books, impart useful information through the 
medium of Urdu. 

816. — Misconception of the term " Ilm" — ^The great mis- 
take under which Arabic, Sanskrit and Persian teachers and 
scholars labour ia their misconception of the term '' Ilm.^' 
Language, the mere ^^vehiculum scieniue/' they regard as 
the greatest of sciences. This erroneous idea is attribut- 
able to the fact that the most abstruse works they possess 
are on " Grammar.'^ Excepting these, Persian literature 
can boast of no scientific books, while Sanskrit lore pre- 
sents but little beyond works on Astrology. It is the duty 
of Government to remove this '' mischievous delusion'^ by the 
compilation of sound scientific treatises in the Vernacular 
dialects. 

817. — Titlei oj Vernacular Class-books. — ^The titles given to 
our Urdu books, and also to the Hindi, may appear fanci- 
ful and pedantic, and the style adopted, especially in the 
Urdu, too difficult, and abounding in Arabic terms. But it 
must be remembered that our Urdu books are compiled 
with a view to their finding their way into Persian schools. 
Much of the reluctance, with which Persian teachers receive 
our advice regarding the adoption of Urdu works on Arith- 
metic^ and other subjects, may be attributed, I think, to the 
fact, that too many of the Urdu books which have been issued 
are Hindi in their construction, &c. Scientific terms in 
Urdu should be borrowed from the Arabic. Square should 
be rendered by *' murabba," not by " choukonta.^ 
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A circle, rhombus, &c*, &c., should not be merely represented 
by '' ai8a,''batthe scientific term^ which must necessarily come 
3 
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from the Arabic^ should be given^ with a proper explanation 
of coarse of the peculiar properties of the figure. There can 
be no doubtj that the Persian teacher will take more to a 
book with such a title as '^Misbah-ul-Masahat/^ than if 
the name were '^ Maptol," of Hindi construction. We wish to 
introduce our Urdu books among 10^000 Persian and Arabic 
scholars. The Persian teacher^ I dare say foolishly enough^ 
would consider that the author^ who showed an equal amount 
of Persian and Arabic learning with himself, was worthy of 
attention^ even when treating merely on "hisab.'^ Ifa connec- 
tion with this subject^ I beg to refer to Appendix III.^ State- 
ment K. 

318. — Sale of Books entrusted to the Zild Visitors. — Under 
the provisions of the Government Resolution^ dated the 9th 
February 1850^ the sale of Educational books in the several 
districts has been entrusted to the Zil& Visitors. 

319. — Gratuitous distribution discouraged. — Gratuitous dis- 
tribution^ excepting in cases of rewards^ has been discouraged. 
If the teacher in a Kayasthl school agrees to introduce the 
NUgri in lieu of the Kayasthl character^ No. 1 of Ram Saran 
Das's Series is given free of charge. When any number of his 
pupils can read that character^ No. 2, on Arithmetic, is added, 
and after it Nos. 3 and 4. 

320. — Number of Books disposed of. — ^The total number of 
books disposed of during the past (official) year was 10,265, 
iind their value Co.^s Rs. 1,394.4-2, the sale in the several 
districts being noted in Appendix YI., Statement A. 
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District, 



No, of Booki 
disposed q/. 



Agra, . . . . 
Aligarh, • • 
Bareli, 

Etawah, • • < 
Farrukhabad, 
Mainpuri, 
Matbura, 
Shahjahanpur, 




Value qf 
Ditto, 

Rs. A. P. 

315 11 6 

234 13 

101 12 

123 8 

115 13 

184 2 

224 8 6 

97 14 



821. — The paucity of the Books sold in certain Districts 
accounted for. — The paucity of books 5o/d in Shahjah&npur^ ia 
number 5*5 per cent.^ in Bareli 7*7 per cent.^ maj be traced 
firstly to the absence of the same number of Hindi schools in 
which the NSgri character is read^ as exist in the remaining 
districts; all our Hindi publications^ with the exception of the 
Mahajanl Sdr, being in the Nagri character; secondly, to the 
want of good Urdu class books ; thirdly, to the disinclination 
of Musalm^ns to abandon the study of Persian^ more general 
in the Bohilkhand districts^ than in the Doab. 

322. — Ditto. — Of the remaining districts, in their classifica- 
tion according to the value of the books disposed of, Agra 
fctands first, showing a per centage of 18'2. Next follows Ma. 
thura with 15-9, Mainpuri with 15-8, Aligarh with 18-9 
Parrukhabad with 12-5, and Etawah with 10-1 per cent. 



823.— Feu? Urdu books sold.—Oi a total of 9,822 books sold, 
but 1,912, or 20-4 per cent are Urdu. 

824. — Detail of the works, Hindi and Urdu, sold. — ^Below are 
detailed the total number of copies of each work, Hindi and 
Urdu, sold in the eight districts. District details will be 
found fn Appendix VI., Statement A. 
2 
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Book*, 



Aksbar Abhyu, • • • « 

Fhailawat, 

Map Tol, 

Patwari'8 Mannal, •« • 

Mahajan's ditto, 

Bohara*8 ditto, 

•Khetkarum, • • • • • « • 

Akshara dipika, 

>lahajaiii Sar, • • •• 

Nabajani Sar dipika, • • 
Pfttra Malika, • • « • 
Ganit Prakaah, • • • 

Kshetr Chandrika, 
Pharm Singh ka Vrittfint, 

Varan Mala, 

Urdu Adarsh, - • • • ^ 
Gilchrist's Ris5lah» 



Hindi. 

3436 

1245 

712 

651 

75 
393 
126 
197 

28 
123 
274 

20 

10 

8 

124 



7rdu. 


ntai. 


731 


4167 


446 


1691 


267 


979 


196 


847 


... 


75 


— 


893 


45 


171 


— . 


197 


.* 


2S 


» 


123 


— 


274 


— 


20 


— 


10 


— 


8 


^ 


124 


5 


5 


1 


1 



Of the books compiled in this Office in the course of the 
year, few were printed in time, or had become well enough 
known, to appear in the sale accounts previouslj to May 
1851. 

825. — Quarterly Statements of Sale of Books submitted by the 
Zild Visitor. — At the end of every quarter, the District Visitors 
send in their accounts, which are made out in the form 
exhibited in Appendix VI. Statement C. By the aid of these 
Statements^ I hope to submit much interesting information 
on this subject in future Reports. 



CHAPTER V. 



326. — Subject of the Chapter. — I shall now briefly notice 
the plans adopted for the encouragement and improvement of 
Village teachers^ the measures which it is proposed to 
carry out for increasing the efficiency and number of Village 
Schools^ with a summary review of the proceedings of the 



past year. 



I 3 
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827. — Number of Scholars reading in Indigenous Schools. — VTe 
have seen that not less than 27^992 scholars are reading in 
8^169 Indigenous Schools. 

828. — Nature of the information imparted, — ^We have also 
seen that the knowledge imparted is of a most unpractical 
nature; that the Sanskrit student wastes years in collecting 
an useless store of words; that the Persian scholar spends eight 
or nine years^ on an average^ in acquiring a slight smattering 
of a language^ all but dead — as far as this country is concerned. 
In Hindi schools^ the memory alone of the scholar is exercised. 
He leaves school with his mind filled with a vast store of the 
Multiplication Table. 

829. — The end aimed at in our labors.^^To impart life, 
energy and efficiency to institutions, (if they are deserving 
of the appellation,) under the existing system compara- 
tively useless, is the aim at which our labors are mainly 
directed. 

SZO.— Object of the Tahstli School.— T!he Tahsili schoolis 
doubtless designed to serve in some measure as a model for 
neighbouring Village Schools. 

881. — Difficulty arising from inefficiency of the Teacher. — 
With the present race of teachers, it is beyond the bounds 
of reasonable expectation to hope that the Tahsili school 
should realize the ideas with which we invest a model 
school. 

882. — Contrast between the TahHU and the Village School. — 
But so low sunk are the Village Schools, of so worthless a nature 
is the information therein imparted, that some of our best 
schools may already be said to shine by contrast. 
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838. — Evils which call far a Remedy. — Before setting forth 
any remedy^ it is but proper that the evils to be remedied 
shoald be disclosed. 

' 834. — DUto. — First and foremost stands the fact that, in so 
many of the Hindi schools^ the K&yasthi or MahSjanl charac- 
ter alone is learnt, in which character there exists no litera- 
ture, while in the remaining Village schools a strange lan^ 
guage is studied, to the neglect of the mother tongue. 

335. — Ditto, — Consequently, the attention and efforts of the 
District Educational Officers have been forcibly directed to 
the introduction of the NUgrl character into Hindi 8chool6>. in 
which KayasthI or Mahajani is read. 

836. — Ditto. — ^The Persian teacher is encouraged by the 
promise of reward to teach Urdu> while to the Sanskrit 
Pandits good Hindi books are shown, and explained. He sees 
that he may learn much in the despised Hindi, which he 
imagined could alone be found in the venerated Sanskrit. If 
the KayasthI teacher will take up Nagrl, he receives Ram 
Saran Das's Series (in Hindi) free of payment. 

337. — Ditlo» — As long as KayasthI or Mahajani are read in 
Hindi schools, the road to improvement is- closed up. 

ZS&.t-Hqw Government . may apply a remedy. — The most 
effectual remedy lies in the power of Grovernment. 

In many districts, the Patwavi's annual papers when fil^ in 
Hindi, are written in KayasthI. As long as such is t)ie case, 
the Zamlndar can justly say, '^ Why should my son not learn 
KayasthI ; how eke can, he comprehend the Nikasee papers V^ 
Sut any one acquainted with KayasthI can learn the NSgrI 
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Alphabet in one week, and after one month's applic^tibn, 
ought to be able to read the character respectably; otherwise, 
he has not the capacity for a Patwariship. Kfiyasthi bears to 
Nagrl much the same relation as Shikastah to the Nast&lik 
in Persian. 



839. — Knowledge of Nagti should be required of every Pai- 
taari. — Much would be effected, were the knowledge of Nagri 
made a sine qud non — an indispensable qualification in a Pat- 
wari. In the Mathura district, and in others also, this benefi- 
cial order has been passed and carried out. 

340. — Prevalence of the evil. — That the evil is one of some 
magnitude may be gathered from the fact, that in the Sh&hja- 
hanpur district, there are but forty-six Nagri schools attended 
by 311 boys, while in 160 schools there are 1011 scholars, 
who are learning Kayasthl. 

341. — Ditto. — The prevalence of Kayasthl renders abortive 
all our efforts for the improvement, of Hindi schools by the 
introduction of good Hindi class books. 

342. — Remedy proposed. — ^A cheap issue of the Lilavati 
in Hindi, a Primer on a methodical plan, a plain Elementary 
Hindi Grammar, (the Grammatical terms being borrowed 
from the Sanskrit,) with other interesting works, may tend, it 
is hoped, to the introduction of Hindi into schools, where 
now they profess to teach only Sanskrit. 

348. — Ditto. — By giving rewards almost exclusively to 
Hindi and Urdu scholars, we may do much to discourage the 
study of Sanskrit and Persian. But the change will be very 
gradual, much depending on the popularity the Vernacular 
school books may achieve. 
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344. — Ditto. — The first step towards raising the efficiency 
of Indigenous Schools is to banish K&yasthl^ and to persuade 
teachers to adopt a more familiar medium for the communica- 
tion of ideas^ than the languages principally read. 

345. — Inefficiency of the general run of Teachers. — We must 
next attempt to render the teacher more efficient. The main 
cause of the inefficiency of Village teachers has been dis* 
closed in paragraphs 48^ &c. We have seen^ that the qualifi- 
cations of the *' MiySnjr/' or '^ Bhayujf ' are as respectable 
as can be exacted at the price paid for the same. Conse- 
quently^ excepting those who afford gratuitous instruction^ 
no one turns to teaching who is fit for any other employment. 
With the existing rates of salary^ it is worth no man^s while 
to qualify himself ; and so^ unqualified instructors alone are 
procurable. In the first place^ the classes who employ 
teachers will not afford them sufficient remuneration^ so 
that now^ in the second place^ a competent teacher is not ^' to 
1)0 had/' 

346. — How to raise the rates of Salary. — To provide a 
remedy against these depressing influences is no easy problem, 
But^ doubtless^ if we succeed in some degree in educating 
teachers^ we may raise their value^ and their salary may 
increase with the worth and value of their services. 

347. — Measures adopted in the Mathura District. — The mea- 
sures adopted by Mr. Alexander^ for the establishment of 
Village Schools in Zilft Mathura^ appear the most judicious 
and most feasible that can be proposed. Zamindars and 
Pattldars have agreed to entertain teachers. Where the Vil- 
lages are small, and the payment of a teacher in each Village 
urouid press heavily on the sharers, three^ four, and even seven 
Villages combine^ the school being held in the most centrical* 
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In. Parganah Ko«i^ not including old established schools, there 
are 14 founded by these measures, severally supported by from 
one to seven villages, the pay of teachers ranging fromBs.3 to 7 
per mensem, the agglregate yearly expeiiditure Rs.780, and 
the attendance of boys 563. 

• 

848. — From what 'quarter the teacher^ s salary is defrayed. 
— ^The salary of the teacher is considered as an item in the 
gaon-kharch, and the expense divided among the sharers 
in the same way, as that of other items of Village expen- 
diture. 

349. — The system applied {hypothetically) to a Parganah. 
•—-To show the feasibility and advantages of the system, we will 
take Parganah Negohi, (ShahjahSinpur district,) containing 
151 mouzahs, with an area of 83 square miles, a population 
of 38,189, and a yearly revenue of Bs. 64,227. The Vil- 
lages might be divided off into 25 circles, of an average area 
of 3*3 square miles, very few Villages being above one mile from 
that in which the school would be held. Supposing the pay 
of the teacher to average Bs. 6 per mensem, and 25 teachers 
thus maintained at a monthly expenditure of Bs. 150, and six 
Villages to maintain a teacher^ the monthly expenditure per 
Village would be but one rupl. The number of male children 
to be instructed would amount to 38,189X11-^100=4,200. 
If only one-third attended the school, this would give 
56 bo}s per school, and the average cost of the education of 
each boy would be 1 ana 8 pies per mensem. The average 
amount of revenue paid in by each Village, is Bs. 412 per 
annum: and the yearly expenditure for the teacher's pay 
would be. but Bs. 12. 

350, — Local circumstances need attention. — There are. many 
local circumstances to be taken into consideration^; such as 
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the castes^ animosities^ &c.^ of neighbouring Zamindarv; 
streams impassable in the rains^ &c. But the knowledge which 
the Collector possesses of his district^ and the means at his dis- 
posal, would smooth away much that would otherwise obstruct 
the plan. 

351. — Present dearth oj Schools in the Parganah selected. 
—At present we know but of eight schools^ attended.by 22 out 
of an aggregate of probably 4,200 boys, in the Parganah selected 
for the illustration of the system* 

852. — Selection of the Tahiti School Master, — I have alreietdy 
stated in paragraph 16, that our teachers have been for the 
most part selected from those found in the Parganah. When 
vacancies occur, I refer to Statement No. 2, of the Parganah 
Visitors' Yearly Papers {vide Appendix II. Directions to Par- 
ganah Visitors,) in which are recorded the requisite particu- 
lars regarding each of the 3169 teachers in the eight dis- 
tricts. This Statement No. 2, in fact, serves for a register of 
teachers. 

ihZ.— Duties of the Zild Visitor.— The ZilA Visitors have 
also been directed to keep open a list of all candidates for 
service, and of teachers out of employ. To any such, who 
may be desirous of further qualifying themselves, the Visitor 
is instructed to afford every assistance, to teach them perso- 
nally, and to draft them off into service, as applications for 
teachers are made by Zamindars, &c. 

354. — Ditto of the Parganah Visitor. — In the Directions to 
Parganah Visitors, it will be seen that these Officers are espe- 
cially enjoined to make the improvement of the existing Village 
Schools, the object of their most earnest endeavors, to aid the 
teacher in the classification of his scholars, to explain to him 
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iiny difficdlties which he may meet with ia the booka recom* 
mended for perasal^ and to show him from time to time the 
publications which are issued for the use of Village Schools. 

355. — Encouragement afforded to Teachers. — The teacher 
can no longer feel^ as the class must have felt for the last 
few centuries^ that he is a neglected member of the commu- 
nity. Ha sees that, all his circumstances (as far at least as he 
will communicate them) are recorded by a servant of Grovem- 
ment; that his services^ when valuable^ will not fail to be 
brought to lights should be he ill paid by his present patron^ 
and a more liberal employer be anxious to engage the services 
of a competent tutor^ he will be recommended for the more 
lucrative situation^ or else his patron^ to retain his services, will 
raise his salary. 

856. — Ditto. — ^The constant visits of the Parganah Visitor, an 
occasional one from the Zil& Visitor, and in some few instances 
from the Visitor General, will tend to encourage the teacher ; no 
opportunity will be lost of drawing merit from obscurity. 
While the Sanskrit Pandit, and the Persian Mulvi, who 
estimate themselves at no low rate, are taught that they have 
yet much to learn, if they wish not to fall behind the age^ 
the humbler Hindi School Master will be convinced that 
Government wish to raise his '^status,'' and to place him not 
only in a more respectable position, but also in more comfort- 
able circumstances. 

357. — Disparity between the Numbers shovm in the present 
and in former Reports explained. — The numbers of schools 
and scholars exhibited in the Report so much exceed those 
recorded in the Memoir of the Statistics of Education for the 
North Western Provinces lately issued, that the disparity 
renders some explanation imperative. 
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858. — Z)i//o.— The returns from which the Memoir is com- 
piled were furnished in 1845-46-47. 

359. — Ditto. — We may reasonably assume that within the 
last five or six years some progress has been made^ and that 
the number of schools has increased. 

860.— «In the following Table are shown the number of 
schools and scholars in each of the eight districts according 
to the Memoir and by the present returns^ the latter exhibit- 
ing an excess of 50 per cent, of schools^ or of nearly 70 per 
cent, of scholars : 



Agra. •• •• • 

Aligarh, 

Bareli, • • 

Etawah, 

Famikhabad, • • 

Mainpori, • • • • 

Mathura, 

ShShjahaapuTy • • • • 

Total, •••. 



SchooU. 



-co 



207 
296 
452 
105 
835 
152 
181 
286 



2014 



60 

e 



o 



a ^ 






298 
524 
546 
255 
606 
222 
274 
444 



3169 



Scholart, 



bo 

O u 

no O 

oS § 



2228 
2905 
2735 
833 
2754 
1149 
1930 
1985 



16519 



60 

a 



mm 



4121 
4345 
3945 
1934 
5001 
2216 
3573 
2859 



27992 



Exce$i thoum 
in Report. 





• 


cS 


tm 


1 


-§ 


.d 


.d 


u 


w 


tf} 


CO 



91 
228 

91 
150 
271 

70 

93 
158 



1898 
1440 
1208 
1101 
2247 
1067 
1643 
874 



1155 11478 



I cannot say how much of this excess is actual increase, 
or to what extent existing schools were omitted in the former 
returns, whose correctness X have not the power to disprove, 
or the wish to impugn. 



861. — ImposribUity of giving in exact Returns. — ^The number 
of Villages comprised in the Farganah Visitors' circles range 
Crom 900 to 800, and average 511*8. Therefore, we may be 
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TOie^ that 3^169 does not represent the exact namber of schools 
existing on any one particular day^ the Village Schools being 
of so ephemeral a nature {vide paragraphs 69^ 70.) Between 
the date of the Parganah Visitor's inspection, and the date on 
which he gi^es in his Statement^ many schools ha^e doubtless 
been broken up, but, on the other hand, an equal number 
at least have been established. Thus, these two "disturbing 
causes'' by counteracting render each other nugatory. 

362. — Tegtimony cf Mr. Raikes to the impulse given to EducO' 
iion in the Maif^imri District. — Owing to the illness of the Offi- 
ciating Zil& Visitor of Mainpori, which incapacitated him 
from sending in a Beport, Mr. C. Raikes kindly forwarded 
to me a brief Beport on the proceedings of the Educational Offi- 
cers, and on the state of Education in that district, which I 
would append, but for the fear of lengthening an already 
unwieldy document. 

863. — Ditto.— From Mr. Raikes' letter, I must quote the 
following paragraphs: 

" The present Raja of Mainpuri is taking pains to giye his 
son a knowledge of Hindi, Urdu, &c. &c., and the number of 
Rajputs receiving education has been trebled." 

'' The schools have increased from 152 to 275, and the 
scholars firom 1,149 to 2,271."- 

864. — Proportion of Children at School to those of '' SchooUgoing 
a^^."— -Taking as our data the. number of male children fit 
for instruction as exhibited in Table 1, page 20, of the 
*' Statistics of Education in the N. W. P." and the num- 
ber of male children at school as exhibited in the Paiganah 
Visitors' Statements^ we deduce that the following percentages 
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of scholars to the number of male children fit for instruction^ 
are found in the several districts : 



Percentage 

of 

Male ChUdren 

at 

School. 

5-97 
7-05 
4-13 
4-82 
7-02 
4-15 
6-11 
4-22 



Name of District* 



Agra, 

AUgarh, 

Bareli, 

Kcawi^, • • • • 

Farmkhabad, 

Mainpun, 

Mathnra, 

Shahjahanpur, 

Total, 



No. of Male 
Children ft 

for 
Inttruetion. 



69,018 
61,613 
95,304 
40,102 
71,233 
53,317 
58,474 
67,715 



5,16,776 



No. qf Male 
Children 

at 
School, 

4,121 
4,345 
3,943 
1,934 
5,001 
2,216 
3,573 
2,857 



27,992 



5-43 



865. — ^Assuming sixteen to be the limit of childhood^ we find 
from Appendix 11.^ Statement P.^ that 2^446 scholars are 
not children/i. e,, they are above sixteen years of age. The 
number of children^ therefore, at school is correctly repre. 
sented by 27,992—2,446 or 25,546, i. tf., 4-9 per cent, of 
those fit for instruction. 

366. — Domestic Instrvciion. — But, in addition to the above 
must be reckoned the number of children receiving a do- 
mestic education; of such in the Bareli district there are 
2,122, whUe scholars amount to 3,943. For the other dis- 
tricts, I have no trustworthy or detailed information on this 
head. 



867. — DUio. — ^It is however well known that Brahmans 
(Pandits) Banyas, and Patwaris frequently educate their 
children at home. We may assume the proportion of children 
•receiving private instruction to children at school as 1 to 
3^ or at last 1 to 4. The latter hypothesis would raise the 
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number of children under instruction to 6* 12 per cent, of male 
children fit for instruction. 



868. — Ditto. — Doubtless, in many instances, as is suggested 
by Mr. W. Muir, {vide Fathpur Report, paragraph 55) domestic 
education, '' where it assumes an open and regular form/' has 
often been included among the schools. 

369. — Female Education. — On the extent of Female Education 
in the eight districts I cannot oflFermuch information, owing in 
the first place to the diflBculty in eliciting information on this 
" delicate'' subject ; secondly, to the late date, on which. I 
directed the attention of the Visitors to the enquiry. The 
particulars which I have collected are as follow. 

370. — Religious instruction imparted to females^ Hindu and 
Musalmdn. — Musalman women frequently read the KurSLn 
(but by rote only) being instructed either by their own 
relatives or old Musalmanis, paid female teachers (who are 
termed "MuUani"). Hindu females also read the sacred books 
of their own faith. In the city of Agra, it is reckoned 
that 40 women are instructed in the Kuran by MuUanis* 
In Parganahs Finahat and Ferozal)ad, the Rajputs educate 
their female children, as is the case also in Mathura and 
Mainpuri. In the city of Bareli^ 200 women were, found who 
could read the Kiiran, 37 acquainted with Persian and 15 
with Nagri. In Aonla and Pllibhit, there are 30 female 
Kuran students, making altogether a total of 282 in the Bareli 
district. 

In Aligarh theKurSn is read by the females of forty families. 

In Moiizah Dalelnagar, Zil4 Etftwah, a village inhabited by 
PanjfkbiMusalm&ns^th^ Kuran is generally read by the womem 
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ZSru^JXUa.'^Jt does not appear^ however^ that wy attempt 
ia made to impart to the female popalation, Hindi or Muaal* 
min^ any aeeular or aelmitifio knowledge. 



372. — DitiribuHon of rewardi ojn whai pfineiple$ carried out. — 
The amount which Goremment has set apart to be diatribttt* 
ed in prizes annually in each district^ it is proposed to 
Expend in books and maps. There are many^ and strong 
objections to rewards in money^ which would eventually find 
llieir way into the hands of the halwfti. Books^ on the con*, 
irnry^ the successful scholar would store up. The (act of the 
]price being a certificate of merits would vastly enhance 
its value. Deserving School Masters are considered en- 
titled to reward equally with deserving scholars. Due attention 
is of course paid to the wishes and tastes of the donee. 
Should he exhibit an aptitude for Mathematics^ tiie Lil&vati^ 
Bijgamt^ &c., will be amoi^ the books bestowed; no small 
amount of good will be effected by the diffusion of useful 
and interesting information contained in bobks of 4^000 
Bupis value. ^ 

HTS.'^Breciian of School lunues. — ^Every exertion has been 
made to persuade the people that Government^ while aiding 
them to the utmost, has no intention of doing for them what 
they should, and can do for themselves ; Grovemment, they 
are told, provide the teacher, but that they must contribute, 
and collect among themselves, a sufficient sum for the erection 
of a school house (for thp TahsllI school). In Appendix VII. 
are shown the sums collected for the erection of school houses. 
Two have been built in Shahjah&npur, two in Bareli, three in 
Mathura, and three (I believe) in Mainptiri. Before the 
(expiration of another year, I trust that in the abovenamed 
idstricts, And in Aligarh also, 'Cvery Tahrtll sdioel may 
luMre its own school house. In Etawah and Agra it will be 
more diffioull; to colieot fimds. 
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374««— Jbiufo supplied by Voluntary CofUrUnUionsi'^ln 
Appendix VII.^ it will be seen that with the exception of the. 
Sbfihl Tahslli school house erected by the Rani of Sheopuri, at 
her own expense^ and of that at Mahaban^ built by the Tah- 
slldar^ the funds have beea contributed by the Zamindars of 
the Farganahs and the inhabitants of the Town in which the 
school is held. 

375. — The Mainpuri Jail our largest School^ — ^I mast not 
omit to mention that the most flourishing and important of 
the newly established schools^ is to be found in the Mainpuri 
jail^ set on foot by Mr. C. Raikes^ the Magistrate^ and owing 
its success mainly to the unwearied exertions of Dr. Walker^ 
late Civil Surgeon of that station^ who has worked out the 
undertaking with his accustomed energy. I quote Mr. Baikes' 
words^ " This school (jail), I was enabled to set on foot by the 
** kind assistance of Dr. Walker, Civil Assistant Surgeon, who 
'^ not only entered warmly into the plan, but also took charge 
" of the execution of its details/' 

" Every prisoner, old or young, is put under instruction in 
'* reading and writing for about an hour daily. No punish- 
" ments are inflicted, but trifling rewards are given to those 
" who exert themselves/' 

" Some of the prisoners have learnt to read and write, and 
*' are now going through Ram Saran Das's books, and I hope 
" ere long to be able to say, that all the young and middle- 
" aged men, who are sentenced to periods beyond six months, 
*' can read and write.'' 

376. — ^The Mainpuri jail was formerly, I believe, one of the 
most unruly in the North Western Provinces. Now, it is 
interesting to see the child-like eagerness with which a beard- 
ed prisoner holds forward his writing- board, and the docility 
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with which the men in general, and women too, " take to their, 
lessons/' 



m^t^\^\y\fsr^^ ^i/^^t/x^fc/v^^/^*** 



Chapter VI. 



377. — Acknowledges asmtance received from the Local Autho- 
rities. — When assistance has been so generally afforded, as 
that which I have received, an acknowledgment is rendered 
necessary, especially as in the present case, without that assist- 
ance^, but little progress would have been made. 

S7S.—IHtto.—T!o Mr. Raikes, Mr. Williams, Mr. Barnes, 
and Mr. Alexander, Collectors of Mainpuri, Bareli, Shahja- 
hanpur and Mathara^ I am under no small obligation. A 
glance at Appendix VII. will show how much has been effect* 
ed by the abovementioned Officers, and results produced, 
which my efforts could not have realized. Mr. Baikes has 
done the work of the Visitor General of Schools most effectu* 
ally in the Mainpuri district. I have also received hearty 
support from Mr. Alexander, Mr. Tyler and Mr. Gubbins, 
Collectors of Etawah, Aligarh and Agra. 

879. — Assistance afforded by Native Officials. — Of the aid 
given to the Zil& Visitors by Native Officials, I cannot make 
any detailed mention. In Shahjahanpur, the Tahsildars have, 
as a body, done good service. In Farrukhabad, the Tahsil- 
dars of Aliganj and Kaimgunj have given to the Zii& Visi- 
tor material assistance; in Aligarh, the late Tahsildar of 
the Huzoor Tahsil, Moonshee Dya Shuuker, now a Deputy 
Collector in the Punjab, and the Tahsildar of Iglas. In the 
Mathnra districts, Imdad Ali, Tahsildar of Kosi, Boshan Ali 
of Mahaban, Moti. Lai of Maat, Ghulam Kadar Khan of 
Aring, and Mahammad Sadik Ali of Jalesur, have exerted 
themselves in furtherance of the objects of Government. 

K 2 
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88(X— Semt^kr m the metifs of the several Zild VuMert. — 
On my own sabordinates I can report favorably oa the 
whole. Of the Officiating ZiUl Yiaitors, Seth Beddhi Chand 
N&rayan of Mathura^ Miraa Ahmad Ali of Aligarh, Mirsa 
Kalb AH Khan of Etawah, and Pundit Debi Prashfid of Far- 
mkhSbSd af« deserving of commendation. Mnnsfai Ganga 
PrashSd of Bareli has given in an able and full report. Munshi 
Baldeo Baihsh^ in point of abilify one of Ihe foremeet^ I have 
fonnd wanting in active energy. The Officiating Zilft Yisi-' 
tors of Mainpuri and ShSbjahfinp^ have been but igtely 
appointed. Of the exertions of the former^ Mr. Ilaikes 
speaks in very high terms. 

881.— Dt^o/ Patgdnek rii&or#.— Of the Officiating Psr- 
ganah Visitor PiSre Lai of Blsalpur^ Ahs&n AH of Rlrel^ 
GhulSm Farfd Khan of Sh&hjahllnpnr^ Mirza Karlm Beg of 
Farrakh&bad (who acted as Zilft Yisitor of Shfthjahi&npiir for 
some months) Ganga Dy&l of Chabramow^ Nisftr Ali Beg of 
Koel^ Ganga Ram of Etfih^ Sbeo Dyal of ShekohSbSd^ and 
Thftkur Das of Maat have discharged their datie» with seal 
and efficiency. 

« 

882. — Ditto of Tahgili School Masters. — Of t&e l^bsill 
teachers^ Rflm Dyftl of Ferosftbftd, Dai^ Prashad of Koel, 
Mohan Iial of Sikandra, Ganpat B6i of BiRalpCLr^ Jang Bfis 
Khfta of Faridpijr, Ram DySl of Etftwah, KSshi R&m of 
Jaswantnagar^ Chintaman of KancHij^ HSrhhegan Lfil of 
Kaimganj^ Gobind Prash&d of Etak^ NarSyan Prasfaftd of 
Bhaogaon, Indra Misr of Aring^ BihSri Lai of Milat, Krishn 
Rfim of Mah&ban, Gangft Ri&m of Kosi, Har Bi)as of Nohjhil, 
Jagan Nath of Shahjahanpur, and Inayat Ullah of Khotftr^ 
have acquitted themselves with credit. My opinion ti 
ih«ir merit is founded on a careful examination ef their 
schools. 
5 
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SfiS.'^BiiiQ vf Oie AnUah o/ the Vmtor OenenMf^ Office.^ 
"Hie iudividnalB attached to my own Offiee I am ghud tof thifl 
oppoiianity ito commeEid. I need only sefer to AppeodiK 
YI.^ Statement 'B. to give an idea of the way in whiek 
Pundit Shrl Zial has discharged his duties^ which con- 
sist in assisting in the compilation of the Hindi class books. 
Pandit Bansi Dhar has been diligently engaged in the prepa- 
ration of Urdu class books^ Munshl Mohan Lall and Moon- 
shi Chiranjee Lai, respectively English and Urdu writers of 
the Office, in addition to their regular and legitimate work, 
have assisted in translating and compiling Vernacular school 
books. Mohan L&l has worked most cheerfully out of honrs, 
and rendered great assistance to Pandit Shrl Lai in the transla- 
tion into Hindi of the four first books of Euolid, Arithmetic, 
and other works. 

SM.^^A8si8tance rendered by Mr.J.Muir and Dr. BallatUyne. 
— ^To Mr. J. Muir, C. S., and to Dr. Ballantyne, Principal of 
the BanSras College, thanks are due for the kind readiness 
with which those gentlemen have revised many of the Hindi 
class books prepared in this Office. 

885. — Ditto by Curator of Books, — I have ever found Mr. 
Ledlie, Curator of Books to Government, N. W. P., ready to 
afford me every assistance. A book shop has lately been 
established by Mr. Ledlie in the city of Agra. I am trying 
a similar experiment in the town of Bareli. 

SSQ.'-^Conclusion. — In conclusion^ I solicit His Honor's 
indulgence to the length of the Report, and to the errors 
which it contains, notwithstanding ail pains taken to ensure 
accuracy. My object has been to give a faithful history of 
past proceedings, and a statement of the principles, by which 
those proceedings have been guided. 'In describing in detail 
the methods of instruction pursued, and the subjects taught 
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in Indigenous Schools^ I have aimed at placing within the infor- 
mation of all; facts as they exist; as by those very facts any 
attempts to improve the condition, and to raise the efficiency 
of Village Schools^ must be very materially influenced. 

I have the honor to be, 

Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 

H. STEWART REID, 
Visitor General of ScIioolSy 

r N. IV. P. 

Office of Visitor General of 
Schools, N. W. P., 
Naini Tal, 
The 10/A October, 1851. 
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DIRECTIONS TO ZILA VISITORS. 

1. Gx)yem]nent lias already defined the nature of the duties 
and functions which you are called upon to perform) in 
paragraph 10 of the Resolution dated the 9th February^ 1851, 
published in the Government Gazette of the 19th February. 

2. The instructions laid down in the '' Directions to Parga- 
nah Visitors'^ you will consider applicable to yourself, on 
those points, in which your duties assimilate to those of the 
Parganah Visitor* 

8. Tour closest attention, and most strenuous endeavors 
should be directed towards the four following most important 
objects. ' 

« ■ 

Sirst — ^The improvement and increase of Indigenous 
Schools. 

Second.-^The encouragement of a desire for knowledge, 
and for the benefit arising from education among all dassas. 

TTiird. — ^The collection of full and correct statistical inSor* 
mation regarding tiie condition of the Schools, staAe of education^ 
and of learning in general, in your District. 

Fourth. — A close and conscientious superintendence of the 
ParganahVisitora and Teacheons subordinate to yoia. 

4k With reference to flie first object, you must bear in mind 
that many Village Schools aibeady exist ; that the sjvtem of 
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instruction therein pursued is faulty^ and their efficiency in 
consequence materially lessened. You should constantly 
visit these Schools^ and communicate freely with the Teachers^ 
endeavoring to persuade them to rectify errors^ and to intro- 
duce improvement. For instance^ where in a Persian School^ 
the Bahar-i- Danish^ Zuleikha^ and works of equal impropriety 
are read^ advise the Teacher to introduce in their place Urdu 
books } to teach his boys Arithmetic^ Mensuration of land, 
and Village Accounts. Persuade the Sanskrit Pandit to impart 
useful knowledge to his pupils^ by means of the books read in 
the Tahsili Schools^ such as Kshetr-Chandrika^ GanitPrakash, 
&c. When you find the Teacher is acquainted only with the 
Mundiya orKayasthi character^ explain to him the advantages 
of a knowledge of Nagri^ in which character Government has 
printed several books expressly for the benefit of individuals 
of his classj whereas no books exist in Mundiya or Kayasthl. 

5. In shorty strive to introduce measures for increasing the 
efficiency of the Teacher, that the time and labor expended 
in the Schools, may not prove '' time and labour lost," but 
that the efforts made, however humble they be, may produce 
good fruit. 

6. Neglect no opportunity of saying a word in season to 
Zamindars and others. Do not keep aloof from such ; do not 
imagine that your field of labor lies only among School Masters, 
but let the Zamlndar and the Cultivator see that you are anxious 
to promote their interests, that they may, without hesita- 
tion, apply to you, when they want assistance in establishing 
a School, or procuring a Teacher. 

7. Adapt your measures to the circumstances amid which 
you are called upon to act. Where the Village papers are 
filed by the Patwari in Urdu, and the population is- chiefly 
Musalman, endeavor to establish Urdu Schools. In ** 
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midst of a Hindi population^ settle a good Hindi Teacher. If 
no School exist^ and the Fatwari writes his Accounts^ &c.y in 
Kayasthl ; or where no Hindi Teacher^ conversant with Nagrl^ 
is procurable^ locate a Kayasthl Teacher. You must not expect 
to find competent Teachers ready made to your hand. A great 
point is gained in the very establishment of the School — 
you may hope to improve^ and educate the Teacher here- 
after. 

8. As the value of water is only appreciated by him 
who suffers thirsty so^ as long as a desire and thirst for know- 
ledge is not feltj the benefits arising from it will not be 
appreciated. Proceeding on this principle^ impress on those 
with whom you are thrown into contact^ the evils which arise 
from ignorance^ taking especial care to bring the subject 
home to their own door. Here you will derive great assist- 
ance from the books which have been issued^ and a store of 
which you should keep by you. Bead extracts from such as 
affect particularly your audience. To the Zamindar and 
Cultivator show the story of Dharm Singh^ the upright Lam- 
bardar^ or ask them to listen^ while you read aloud the narra- 
tive of the dishonest Patwari^s machinations^ and the measures 
by which the Zamindar who could read^ defeated his designs^ 
while the ignorant Cultivator was cheated^ and in addition 
imprisoned for non-payment of his rent, which he had in fact 
previously paid in. To the Banya or Mahajan explain the 
objects of the Banker's andMahajan's Manual. 

9. Endeavor to instil into the mind of your audience 
laudable curiosity regarding familiar subjects which may 
prove of interest. This may be done by judicious questions 
and suggestions. Should you happily succeed in exciting a 
desire to know something more of the subject in hand^ strike 
while the iron is hot, and read from some work the solution 
of their doubts, and surmises. This course you will find more 
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vsofal than eren dear varfaal explaiuKtuMi. Tke knowledge 
€xi«tiiig im jaar own mind is not so neoessible to all as a tan- 
gible bac^. 

10. Ton shouU coltiTate the acquaintance of the men of 
xanksnd influence in your District, while you should mamtsda 
£ciendly relations witii the Tahsildars and other, servants of 
Government. Tour power and opportunities of doing geod^ 
and of fulfilling your own particular duties will be rastly 
increased, if you gain the support of those who have influence 
with the people. If, on the other hand, you treat them with 
select, they will, if not openly, at any rate ctandestinely and 
effectually, thwart your most earnest endeayors. 

11. Although not immediately attached to the Collector's 
Office, you should report your progress to that Officer, and 
should consider that the (urders, whicli he may issue, demand 
as instant compliance, as though they are addressed to you hy 
the Visitor General. 

13. Bear in mind, that the object of Government in their 
present efforts is to stimulate the people to exertion. Govern- 
ment have no intention of taking on to their own shoulders 
the duties which the people should perform for themselves. 
Government provides superintendence, and points out the 
direction in which the people should follow. 

18. With reference to the third object, vis., the collection 
of full and correct statistical information regarding Schools, 
yon XBust not depend entirely on the statement of your 
Paigan a h Vintars, but see and judge for yoanelf. Asosttaia 
<wliat intelligent individuals think of the system adc^ted. 
Yna will Attentively stucty the Directions to Pavgnaah Visi- 
tars; yonirilljsee that they are required 'to. ^iterery School 
smd every Village in their several f argaaahs. ¥ou will 
ngqsiaint youradf with the.objects> and fiwms of timStatewmitii 
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which they are cttUed npoa to furnish, ifaat you may at a 
glance dcteet inaccuracies. You will not be able ta "riait 
every YiOags^ in your district, bnt by judicioualy testing the 
Beports of yonr subovdinalea you will satisfy yourself of their 
aceuracy. 

14. Be slow to credit statements, which present a more 
than a probably favorable progress, as men are apt to colour 
facts, ev^i if they do not directly pervert the truth, so as to 
viake their own services appear the more valuable. Do not 
fail to report any misrepresentation to the Visitor General. 
Give especial attention to the newly established Schools.* If 
you see any great increase of Schools reported in any one 
Fai^anah, make a point of visiting them. In short, you must 
visit every new School, inspect it in person, and ascertain 
whether it be bond fide established for the first time, or 
whether it is not a School formerly broken up, but again 
resuscitated* Let your information on this subject be trust'' 
worthy beyond a doubt. As your own Report will derive its 
details from the statements supplied by the Parganah Visitors, 
you must make sure that they are as correct as possible. 

15. You should be as much among the Village Schools as 
the weather will admit. Moving about doubtless entails 
expense and personal inconvenience, and your inclinations 
will keep you at home. If you are not constantly on the 
move, you will not be considered fi,t to fill your present 
appointment. Tou are imperatively required to keep in direct 
personal communication with the Teachers of your District. 

16. As long as you are within the limits of any Parganah 
Visitor's charge, he must remain with you constantly. While 
the Visitor General marches through your District, you will 
accompany him with all the Parganah Visitors, that the Visitor 
General may examine their papers, &c. 
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17. In your tour in tlie cold weather, proceed regularly 
through the District. You need not run into the Sadr station 
to despatch yonr monthly papers to the Visitor GreneraFs 
Office, but you should inform the Collector of your morements, 
so that all letters to your address may be forwarded to you 
without delay, while you 'can send in your letters and Reports 
to the Sadr Station through the Tahsili, or Thanah post. 

18. Do not wait till you come into the Station after 
the completion of your tour, to commence filling up the 
entries in the three general Statements ; but when you have 
satisfied yourself, by a strict personal scrutiny, that any one 
Parganah Visitor's Statements are correct, you may fill in the 
entries relating to the Parganahs under his charge. 

19. You must submit your annual Report, together with 
your Statements, and those of your Parganah Visitors, by or 
before the 1st April. In future, at the commencement of the 
cold weather, a list of questions will be forwarded, full and 
explicit answers to which must accompany your Report, 

20. An efficient superintendence of your subordinates is 
one of your most important duties. 

21. You will see that the Parganah Visitors strictly follow 
out the instructions laid down for their guidance ; that they 
record their proceedings in their diaries with regularity ; that 
they do not neglect their visits to Villages and Schools. Any 
false entry in the diary, or unrecorded absence from their 
post, should be at once brought to the notice of the Visitor 
General, as also any instance of extortion, or other . misbeha- 
viour. 

22. You should, as frequently as possible, inspect the 
TahsXll Schools. Should you find that the Teacher is remiss, or 
performs his work in a slovenly manner, and consider it advis- 
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able that his pay should be decreased till signs of amendment 
are visible, your recommendation will be acted upon. While 
you thus stimulate the indolent^ you should encourage the 
deserving Teacher^ and the industrious Scholar. See that no 
books, but those approved of by the Visitor General, are read 
in the School. Should any Tahslli Teacher wish to introduce 
any particular book into his School, send it up for examination; 
if unobjectionable^ its use will be allowed. 

23. Exert yourself (in which case your subordinates too 
will exert themselves) to collect the established fees ; allow no 
non-payer to continued in the Tahslll School. 

24. Tou will keep open a list of candidates for employ- 
ment in your Department. Examine them thoroughly, and 
record the result in a book styled " Umedwaron-ki-fihrist" 
detailing the individual's age^ caste, residence, previous em- 
ployment, extent of his acquaintance with Arithmetic, Men- 
suration, Patwari's accounts, &c. Endeavor to procure the 
situation of Teacher for those, who may be out of employ. 
If any come to you for instruction, assist them to the utmost. 
You cannot do better service than by increasing the efficiency 
of the Village Teachers. 

25. You will send up the ^'Uaftganah Kaghazaf' as 
early as' practicable after the conclusion of each month. 

26. You are appointed Agent for the sale of Educational 
works in your District, and will receive a commission of 10 
per cent, on the amount realized by sale. Dispose of as 
many books as you can. Your Parganah Visitors and TahsUi 
Teachers may render you great assistance. Your zeal in this 
work will be estimated by your success. Observe particularly 
what books are best appreciated. Indent on the Visitor Gene- 
ral's Office for all books needed : should any useful work, not 
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printed by order of Goreomment, come aorose jou, bring it 
to the notice of the Visitor General. Sell no books, but thoee 
supplied from this Office, or which have not been previouBly 
approred. Yon will keep a list of books sold, names of par* 
chasers, &c., in the following form : 
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If the Pai^anah Visitors and TahsllI Teachers are also 
entrusted by you with the sale of books, direct them to keep a 
similar Statement. You will submit the Statement carefully 
prepared, every three months, for the four quarters of the year, 
commencing from the 1st May. 



27. In distributing the rewards for. which GroTemment 
allows an annual expenditure of Bs. 500 in your District, do 
not consider that mere scholarship entitles the Teacher or 
Scholar to a prize. The Arabic student who is well acquaint- 
ed with that language, may be less deserving of reward than 
the boy who has learnt the elementary rules of Mensuration. 
So distribute the fund at your command as to impart the 
most powerful impulse, not to the study of Arabic, Persian 
and Sanskrit, but to the study of the Vernacular languages, 
and of the more useful Sciences. Should you see that a 
Teacher or a Scholar has a taste for Mathematics, give, as 
a prize, a Mathematical work. Adapt the reward to the tastes 
and capacity of the party on whom you bestow it. 

28. Communicate freely to the Visitor General any sng- 
gestion which you consider called for. Should yon entertain 
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doubts in any matter connected with your duties as Visitor of 
Schools, make a reference on the same. There are many points 
wiiich are not here touched upon, but which may require 
notice. They will form the subject of future directions. 



29. You will, at the commencement of every month, draw 
tip your papers for the past month. These monthly State* 
ments, being seven in number, are termed ^'Haftganah Kagha- 
zSt/' Particular directions have been issued regarding the 
mode in which the entries must be made. All doubtful points 
have been explained. 

1. 

Slwmng total number of Scholars, average daily attendance, 
and non-attendance for the TahstH Schools of District 
fof the month of 185 . 
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II. 

Showing number of Scholars, who have entered, and left, and the 
amount of fees paid by the above, in the Tahsili Schools of 
District for the month of 185 . 
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m. 

Showing amount of Fees collected, 
Tahsili Schools in District 

185 . 



and in arrears, in the 
for the month of 
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IV. 
Showing the number of Villages 
Parganah Visitor in District 

185 . 



and Sdu)ols seen by the 
during the month of 
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V. 

Showing number of Schooh, and of Sdiolars attending tkentf 
Eatablithed tn District during the month of 

185 . 
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VI. 
Shottring number of Schools^ and of Scholars attending ihem^ 
Broken up in District during the month of 

185 . 
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VIL 
Showing Increase, or Decrease of Vernacular Schools, and 
Scholars in District for the month of 185 • 
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DIRECTIONS TO PARGANAH VISITORS. 

1. The following observations are intended to guide you in 
the performance of the duties entrusted to you, and to point 
out towards what ends your best efforts should be directed. 

2. The Government, in your appointment, have the follow* 
ing objects in view. 

Rrst. ^The increase and improvement of the Vernacular 

Schools. 

Second.— The creation of a desire for knowledge, and for 
the benefits arising from Edtioatian« 
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Third. — ^The collection of full and correct statistical in- 
formation regarding the condition of the Schools^ state of 
Education and of learning in general^ in the District. 

3. In order that yonr efforts may be efficient to promote 
these objects^ you shonld possess a fair knowledge of Hindi, 
and of Urdu^ of the common rules of Arithmetic and of the 
elementary books published by order of Government for the 
use of Village Schools. You shonld also be conversant with 
the course of studies pursued in these Schools^ and should be 
acquainted with the system of registration of landed rights^ 
as carried out in the Settlement andPatwari's papers. 

4. Ton shonld give your particular attention to the mode 
of teaching pursued in Village Schools, and should note down 
defects, which you may observe therein^ in order that you 
may remedy the evils, and obviate the defects. 

5. You should go among the Teachers as a friend, and show 
that the purport of your visit is not simply to make an entry 
of the School, &c., in your papers, but that you come in the 
light of an helper, a fellow labourer. Do not dictate to the 
Teacher, nor do wanton violence to his prejudices by too hasty 
a condemnation of his system, but point out, as a friend, his 
errors, and suggest remedies. 

6. If any Teacher is unwilling that you should visit his 
School^ do not insist on the point, but endeavor to ascertain 
the condition of the School, Scholars and Teachers from other 
sources* 

7 . Those School Masters who consent to receive your visits 
treat with courtesy, and encourage them to record in your 
papers any wishes they may entertain in connection with 
their Schools. Conciliation and Persuasion^ not Force imd 

8 
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Thr^ats^ sboiild be the means employed by you to open a way 
• among the people. 

» 

8. You should endeavor to encourage the pupils, to the 
most deserving of whom prizes will be awarded annu- 
ally to the amount of 500 Rupis (expended in books), in every 
Zild. Make particular note of the most advauced and 
deserving Scholars, who come under your notice. 

9. It will be your duty to explain to the Tahsili Teachers, 
the books which from time to time may be supplied, should 
any diiflSculties present themselves. If any Village Teacher 
requests you to explain any book to him^ do so at once with 
patience, and persuade him to read such books as may prove 
iisefulto his pupils in after-life. 

10. If practicable, you should examine the Schools in the 
presence of the head-men and Fatwari of the Village. 

11. Persuade the Teachers to divide their boys into classes. 
In your report you may adopt the following general classification. 

First class Boys who can read and write, and are learning 
Arithmetic, &c. &c. 

Second class Boys learning to read and write. 

12. Persuade the School-Masters in Persian Schools to 
teach Urdu, and in Hindi Schools, to adopt theNagri in lieu 
of the Kayasthi character^ when the latter is prevalent. 

13. Endeavor to ascertain the abilities and qualifications 
of the Teacher in such a manner, so as not to expose him to 
an examination, and- probable failure before his Scholars. 

14. In your report of examination you should record the 
real condition. of. the School. You are. not required to .send 

l3 
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up a favorable^ but a true and correct Beport. Guard against 
tbe exaggerations^ in wbicb Teachers are apt to indulgCj 
regarding tbe numbers and abilities of tbeir pupils. 

15. In the Appendix to this ''Hidayat-namah/' you will 
find examples of the forms, in which your Beport should 
be prepared. 

16. From the above you will understand the nature of 
your duties, as connected with the Schools. 

17. It is next necessary to instruct you regarding your 
intercourse with the people. 

18. Do not confine your visits to those Villages alonCj in 
which Schools exist, but visit every Village in your circle, and 
wherever you may not find a School, do your best to persuade 
the people to establish one, by pointing out to them the many 
advantages resulting from Education. Explain to them how, 
by a reference to the Settlement and Nikasi papers, they may 
be enabled to defend their rights, and how a total ignorance 
of reading and writing places them at the mercy of the 
Patwari^ who may be their bitter enemy* * 

19. In addition to thus explaining the benefits of Education, 
endeavor to create a thirst for knowledge, and Tor books by 
reading to them such stories as may interest^ amuse, and 
instruct them. 

20. Impress upon the Zamindar the obligation he is under 
of giving to his children the advantages of Education, which 
will profit not only the children, but the parent. '' The 
mother is an enemy, the father is a foe, by whom a child is 
not instructed; a boy is not learnt merely by being bom."* 

* It mnst be borae in mind that these Directions were issued in Urdii and 
Hindi. Tbe passages marked* are quotations from the Hitopdesh (Sanskrit). 
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Those wlio cannot read and write are debarred from employ- 
ment^ which they might easily obtain^ had they been sent to 
school^ and properly inslxucted in their youth. 

21. Explain to the people that Government intends not 
to take upon itself the whole burden of education, but rather 
to afford that aid which may most effectually assist the 
exertions of the people themselves. 

22. It is also an important part of your duty to collect 
full and statistical^ information regarding the condition ot 
the Schools, and the state of learning in the distriot* 

23. Endeavor to ascertain accurately the number of inha« 
bitants of every Villlkge you may visit, who can read or write,. 
or possess both acquirements. Record also what amount 
of domestic and adult instruction is imparted, and if applied 
to for assistance, put your applicant in the way of acquiring . 
knowledge, by a judicious selection of book», &Cr &c» 

24. Pay especial attention to the Tahslli School ; keep the 
Teacher up to his work, and see that he conforms to the rules 
laid down for his guidance. Whenever you visit the School, 
record your remarks, and do not fail to report to the Zil& 
Visitor any irregularities, and misconduct that may fall under 
your observation. 

25. As subordinate to the Zil4^ Visitor, pay attention 
to his instructions, and send up your petitions through him. 
So not hesitate to make any communications you may wish, 
and if you are doubtful what course you should pursue in 
particular cases, ask at once for directions. 

26. Tou must keep a diary of your work, briefly recoiding 
your proceedings in the following mannerr 
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'' May 1st. In morning went to Mou24 Jagatpur^ 2 ko» froHl 
'' Jahanabad, examiaed Sheo Dyal^ SrsSiman's School^ found 
'< 15 boys present out of 23: the School in good order; 
" remained with the Pandit during the day. Went to Mouz& 
''Kheragarh^ kos; found that Dlna Nath Brahman had 
'^gone to Banaras; his School closed during his absence. 

'^May 2nd. In morning went to Mouzd. Baswat^ 1 kos^ 
^^ stayed with Pandit Bam Dayal^ Karindah of the Village; 
'^ examined his children^ who were taught by Sheo Baksh 
^^Patwari; no School in the village. In evening proceeded to 
" Lodhipur. The inhabitants^ Giijars^ and maintain no School^ 
'' &c. Sec.'' 

27. You will send in the '^RoznamehaVto the Zil& Visitor 
for inspection on the 1st of every month. He will return it 
signed without delay* Any false entry in your diary, if prov- 
ed to be so^ will subject you to dismissal. 

28. At the close of every day, record that day's proceed- 
ings in the '^Roznamcfaah/' should you fall behind, even for 
one day, you render yourselves liable to punishment. 

29. You must remember that your advancement and pro- 
motion depend in a great measure on your exertions, which 
when worthy of notice and remuneration will, without fail, be 
rewarded. 

The four following Statements you will send in monthly 
to the Zild Visitor, who will partly from them compile the 
monthly papers, which he sends up to the Visitor General. 
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PARGANAH VISITORS' MONTHLY STATEMENTS. 

I. 

Showing number of Villages visited by the Parganah Visitor of 

Parganah District during the month of 

185 . 



Name 


Namber 


Name 


of 


of 


of 


Paiganah. 


Village. 


TiUage. 



Date of visit 

in present 

month. 



Number of visits 
from 1st May to »-„.«-« 
commencement of j *•■"*»■'»• 
present month. I 



N. B. — ^The object of this Statement is to show each Par- 
ganah Visitor's work. If you visit a Village three or four 
times in one month, mention those dates severally. The num- 
ber of your visits is reckoned from the 1st May, as that is the 
commencement of the official year. 

II. 

Showing number of Schools visUed by the Parganah Visitor of 

Parganah District during the month of 

185 . 



Name 


Number 


of 


of 


Parganah. 


Schools. 



Name of Vil- 
lage in which 
the School is 
situated. 



Date of 
visit in 
present 
month. 



Number of visits 
from Ist May to 
commencement of 
present month. 



I 



Rbmaams. 



N. B. — The remarks appended to Statement I. are appli- 
cable to this Statement also. 



III. 
Shomng the Schools established in Parganah 
District during the month of 



185 . 
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o 

pa 
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1 


• 

1 


RiMARKS. 



N. B. The '^ number'^ attached to the School in this State- 
ment should be that given to it in the Yearly Statements^ in 
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which it should be at once inserted^ with atl the details care' 
fully recorded. — ^If in your Parganahs there are 85 Schools^ 
and 5 new Schools be established^ they should he numbered 
86, 87, 88, 89, 90. 

IV. 
Showing the Schools broken up in Parganak 

District during the month of 185. 
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N. B. — Be particular in ascertaining, and recording the^ 
cause of the breaking up of the School. — Score out the School 
by drawing a red line through the entries regarding it in the- 
four Statements (Yearly) the " Nakshajat Arba.'' 

PARGANAH VISITORS' YEARLY STATEMENTS 



TE&MXD '^ NAKSHAJAT A&BA/' 



I. 
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N. B. — ^To make the 4 Yearly Statements correspond, the- 
number attached to the School in the iirst column will run 
throughout all the Statements. Arrange the Towns and Villager 
according to the number of Schools they contain; those contain- 
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ing most coming first, those containing equal numbers arrange 
alphabetically. Be particular in recording, whether the School 
is held in a temple, or mosque, or Zamindar's house, or in a 
School house, or in a Bunya's or Putwari's, or Government 
Officiars, &c. &c., or in Teacher's own house; ascertain and 
record in the 5th column, the total number of boys attending the 
School. In the column of *^ Remarks/' mention how many 
were present at time of inspection. Ascertain carefully how 
far the School Master is supported by the master of the house, 
and to what extent by his Scholars. Don't believe, unless you 
have good grounds for doing so, all that the Teacher says 
about the books read ; see with your own eyes to this point. 
Compile this Statement while present at the School. , Don't 
trust to memory, or memoranda. 



II. 



1 1 2 


8i 41 


5| 


6 1 


7 1 


8 


9 10 1 11 


12 


. IM 


Teacher. 






Schools 








Period of EmployiMni, 


Amount of 
Mont My Income* 


Remarks. 
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s 

us 
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§ 
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a 
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d 


Total. 





N. B. — The number of the School to be the same as in the 
first Statement. The second column will correspond in all 
the Statements. Should the Teacher receive on particular 
annual holidays perquisites, which will not be included in his 
ordinary monthly income, give an account of the same in the 
column of Remarks. Describe also the mode in which the 
Teacher is remunerated, whether he receives mere wages at a 
certain rate per mensem, or whether he is paid certain fees by 
his Scholars, on their finishing certain portions of their stu- 
dies/ Compile the Statement while present at the School* 
Do not trust to notes taken on the spot. 
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III. 



I. 

S3 -a 

fl 2 



3| 4 
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9 10 



^ • Number or Scholars. 



ii 



12 



^in</f. 



o 



Number of 
Boys clasted 
according to 
Profession. 



13 




14 



15 



Number of 

Scholars in 

general 

class. 



IG 



• 

N. B. — Columns 1 and 2 the same as in the preceding 
Statements. This Statement you will" compile entirely ffom 
Statement IV. It need not be compiled on the very spot, as 
should be Statements I., II., IV., Columns 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
you will fill in from Column 5 of Statement IV., and Column^ 
11 and 12 from Column 6 Statement IV., and Column 14 and 
15 from Column 8 of Statement IV.. In your '^Remarks'* 
you should record the average daily attendance. 

IV. 
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N. B. — ^This Statement, as well as Statements I. and II. you 
must write down while present at the School. Columns 1 and 
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2 the same aS in preceding Statements. In column 6 record 
the profession of the Scholar's father^ nvhether he is ati agri- 
culturist, or otherwise. The 9th column will be seldom filled 
up, only in cases when the Teacher is in the habit of dividing 
his pupils into regular classes. Fill up with great care co- 
lumns 13 and 14. The object of the 8th column you will 
discover from paragraph 11 of the '' Hidayat-namah.^' If the 
Scholar is a Musalman do not, in column 5, write merely 
<'Musalman/' but ^^Moghul/' ''Afghan/' &c. as the case 
may be, and in column 6^ '' Julaha/' &c. &c. 



DIRECTIONS FOR TAHSILI SCHOOL MASTERS. 

1. A School house will be provided, or else a School room 
in, or near the Tahsili, when practicable. If no building is 
available, a School-room will be rented : the rent and expense 
of keeping it clean, &c., will be defrayed from the fees paid 
by the Scholars. 

2. The School hours will be 7 — 11 a. m., and 2=5 p. m. 
The School hours will be altered when the season renders 

a change necessary. 

3. Sunday is a regular holiday, and on Saturday the 
School will break up at 11 o'clock a. m. Certain Hindu and 
Musalman holidays will be allowed, notice of which the Zil& 
Visitor will give. 

4. There will be six classes, arranged as in the following 
table. 

Class. Studies. Books, 

YI. Alphabet and compound None. 

Letters. 

V. Reading and writing words^ Akshar Abhyas, Aksha- 
leaming the Multiplication radipika, Balopdesh, Urdu 
Table. Primer. 
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Class. studies. 

IV. Arithmetic and accounts, 
mode of writing Sirs, Chit- 
taks &c. bighahs, biswahs, 
&c., anas, pies, &c., &., 
some easy story book in 
Hindi and Urdu. 

III. Mensuration, Patwari^s and 
Mahajan's accounts, Geo- 
graphy, History of India, 
some instructive reading in 
Hindi and Urdu. 

II. Elements of Geometry, and 
Algebra, History, Geogra- 
phy. Some work treating 
of landed tenures, &c., also 
Moral Tales, Grammar 
(Hindi and Urdu.) 

I. Geometry, Algebra, Ele- 
ments of Mechanics^ His- 
tory, Geography. Some 
treatise on the provisions of 
Criminal and Revenue Law^ 
Natural Philosophy, Gram- 
mar, (Hindi and Urdu.) 



Books. 

Phailawat, or Ganit Pra- 
kash, Balopdesh, Mubadi- 
ul-hisab. Story of Dharm 
Singh and of Surajpur, &c. 



Maptol and) Kshetr<« 
Chandrika, Misbah-ul-ma- 
sahat, Map of the district, 
Patwari-ki-kitab,Tawarikh- 
i-Hind,Surajpur'8 Btory,&c. 

Euclid 1st and 2nd 
Books, Algebra up to Divi- 
sion, Map of India and of 
Asia, History of India, 
Kit&b-i-halat Dihij the 
Lllavati, &c. 

2nd and 3rd Books of 
Euclid, Algebra to Frac- 
tions, Simple and Quad- 
ratic Equations. Philoso- 
phy of India, &c* Map 
of the World, &c. 



5. You will use no books in the School, but such as have 
been approved of by the Visitor General. Should any of your 
Scholars wish to read a particular book, forward it to the Zilft 
Visitor, who will, after examination, pass the requisite orders. 

6. Make your Scholars go through the regular course. 
For instance^ do not allow the Zamlndar's son to commence 
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tSeoinetry, till he is thoroughly acquainted with MensurationI 
«nd Patwari's accounts. 

7. Practise your pupils well in dictation^ and in reading. 
Exercise them in words similar in sound^ but dissimilar in 
Orthography^ thus teaching them the distinction between 
cerebral, palatal and dental letters. 

8. Never allow your pupils to read a line without fully 
comprehending its meaning. You are appointed to teach^ 
not parrots, but boys who can exercise their reason. When 
jour School is examined, you will not necessarily be rewarded, 
for pushing your Scholars on quickly ,hut if they show by their 
answers that you have fully, and clearly explained to them 
whatever they have read, you will be rewarded without fail. 

9. You should endeavor to explain the uses of objects 
around you. Your pupils may read many books, but their 
beads may remain as empty as drums which make, notwith. 
standing, a great noise. 

10. You will hereafter receive a Manual of Instructions, in 
which your duties will be more fully explained, as also the 
principles, on which you should conduct your School. 

11. If more boys attend your School than you can well 
look after, you may appoint your most advanced and best 
conducted pupil to act as monitor, like the Barchat of the 
Hindi School, or you may employ a duly qualified assistant, 
for whom you will be responsible, and whom you will pay 
out of the fees. 

12. All boys who now enter the School will pay two anas a 
month. Those who under the former rules were admitted free 
or on the payment of one ana, or one and a half ana, will not 
be required to pay more. Should they leave the School, and 
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l)e again admitted^ they will pay two anas^ like all other new 
comers. 

IS. If a Scholar is two months^ fees in arrears^ report the 
fact to the Zil& Visitor^ who will strike the boy's name off the 
School list. 

14. Boys whose names are thus struck off for default^ 
will not be re-admitted^ except on a payment of twice the 
amount of arrears. 

15. You should encourage regular attendance. Should a 
boy remain fifteen days absent in the month, without suffi-^ 
cient and good cause, he will be dismissed^ and re-admitted 
only on the payment of a four anas fine. 

16. Rewards will be distributed by the Zil& yisitor, to 
those pupils who have been regular in their attendance^ should 
they have otherwise conducted themselves well. 

17. No Scholars above twenty years of age, or under five 
will be admitted. You are at liberty to teach any young men 
out of the regular School hours. Of such Scholars, should 
any come to you, you will keep a register. 

18. You will forward monthly to the Zil& Visitor a State- 
ment, showing the daily attendance and non-attendance of 
all your Scholars. This Statement will be thus prepared. 
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Siatemeni of Attendance and Non^tendanee of Scholars 
of TahsUti Schools for the month of 

185 . 




Name 

of 

Scholars. 



Malak Chond, 
Bhawani, 



Ramdin, 





Days 


or 


THC 


Month. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 6 


r 


8 910 


* 


* 


» 


B 


1 


R 


R R 


R 


* 


* 


B 


B 


1 
B B 


» 


* * 


* 


6 


6 


6 


6 


• « 


« 


* » 


« 



RCMARKS. 



Six days leave 
to go to his 
br o t h e r's 
marriage. 



(*) shows attendance. 

(B) shows non-attendance from sickness fbimarij, 
(R) shows non-attendance with leave frukhsat). 
(G) shows non-attendance without leave fghair hazir be 
izdjatj. 

19. Whenever any regular pupil remains absent for two 
days or more, ascertain from his parents the cause of his 
absence. Impress on the parents of your scholars the neces- 
sity of regular attendance, without which all your eiSforts 
to bring on their children will prove abortive. 

30. You will yourselves be examined frequently by the 
Zil& Visitors, and also by the Visitor General in his tour. Your 
advancement will depend entirely on your own conduct. 
Neglect of duty will subject you to certain dismissal. 

You will use your utmost endeavours to collect scholars. 
The more scholars you are called upon to instruct, the more 
valuable will your services be estimated. Should but few 
attend your school, it may be found necessary to try a more 
persuasive teacher. 
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As the Zil& Visitor is your immediate superior officer^ you 
will forward all your applications for leave^ instructions^ &c. 
through him. Should any difficulty occur in any of the books 
which you are required to teach^ the Zilft or Parganah Visitor 
will explain it. 
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Showing pay of Teachers, and amount Expended per mensem, 
and per annum. 
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number of Teachers paid only in kind, and their 
receipts per mensem. 
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■ Showing numbtr of Teacher* paid in cash only, and their receiplt 
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Showing nam&er of Teachers paid in both cash and kind, and 
their receipts per mensem. 
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T. 

Showing number of Teachers, paid in kind, in cash, and in 
cash and kind, and their receipts per mensem. 
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APPENDIX IIL 



A. 

Shotoing Cattet of Teachers of Arabic and Persian Spools. 
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Showing Payments in Cash to Teachers of Arabic and 

Persian Schools. 
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C. 



Shounng Payments in cash and kind to Teachers of Arabic 

and Persian Schools. 



D. 



Showing Ayes of Teachers of Persian and Arabic Schools. 
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33 
33 


17 
29 
42 


24 
36 
47 


21 
56 

77 


15 
26 
64 


20 
40 
73 


Etawah, 


3 


8 


7 


10 


13 


20 


Farrnkhabad, • • 


23 


49 


49 


70 


67 


62 


Mainpuri, 
Mathnra, 


5 
3 


13 
13 


17 
3 


26 
17 


10 
19 


23 
19 


8habjahaDpur,« • 


25 
128 


33 


31 
214 


59 


32 


55 


Total, . . 
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246 
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Agra, 
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8 


6 


4 


5 


5 


3 


3 


3 


2 
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Aligarh, 








9 


29 


27 


19 


14 


13 


3 


4 


4 





4 


Bareli, 





22 


97 


70 


37 


12 


9 


2 


1 


1 


1 


2 





Etawah, • • • • 





1 


8 


8 


7 


6 


1 


2 








1 


1 





Farrukhabad, * • 





9 


42 


38 


34 


23 


9 


3 


3 


2 


3 








Mainpuri, 





1 


20 


19 


18 


12 


1 


1 


3 








1 





Mathura, 





2 


5 


7 


2 


5 


1 


3 


3 


1 


1 





1 


ShShjahanpur, 


2 


26 


63 


52 


25 


13 


6 


4 


1 








1 





Total, . • 


2 


62 


247 


229 


154 


95 


46 


31 


17 


11 


12 


6| 5 
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Showing Periods of Ineumbenetf i^ Arabic and Persian Teachtrg. 



DimicT. 

!&.:• :: :: 

B>rdi. 

EK-lJl, -- ■- 
PirniUiibU, 
Mampurl, ■■ ■■ 

ShahjaUnifir, ■■ 
Total. .■ .- 
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1 
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S 
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IB 
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'■ 

77 


1 
I 
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14 
2! 
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•J 
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3 
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S 
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1 
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S 
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50 
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15 

4[ 

2; 
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i 
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Showing Duration of Arabic and Persian Schools. 



Diat&tCT. 


1 


1 

1 
1 


I 


I 


i 


i 




J 


1 




13 

11 

11 


1 



1 
1 
15 

2 
10 
29 


1 
1 


t&.- :: :: 

B«nU, 

EUwifa, ■■ -. 
FacTukhibSd, ■. 
Mainpiirj, ■■ •■ 
Mathni-, -■ ■■ 
ShihjJdinpur, .. 


47 
75 
104 
23 

87 
41 
13 

79 
469 


12 
51 
52 
14 

45 
14 

20 
24 


9 
28 
S4 
10 

40 
9 

7 

20 

1^7 


7 
20 
18 

S 
18 

5 

3 
11 


2 
10 

24 
3 

17 
4 
3 

14 


4 

17 
IS 
3 
37 
10 
12 
23 


11 

IB 

~4G 


IB 
16 


3 
5 

23 
2 

13 
1 
2 

11 


11 

28 
14 




Total. ■• .. 


S8 


77 


121 


61 


60 


67 


54 


9 
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G. 

Showing Castes of Scholars attending Arabic and Persian 

Schools. 





Hindu. 






District. 
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» 



i 

pq 




• 

S 

1- 


• 

1 


^ Miscellaneous 


3 

523 


• 

< 

< 

m 


3 


Agra, 


88 


63 


212 


81 


565 


1088 


Aligarb, 


49 


74 


544 


158 


104 


929 


812 


1741 


Bareliy •• •• •• 


95 


37 


886 


71 


143 


1232 


848 


208a 


Etawah, • • . • • . 


53 


14 


182 


27 


24 


300 


130 


430 


Farrukhabad, • • • . 


91 


43 


793 


40 


87 


1054 


925 


1979 


Mainpiiri, • • • • 


15 


25 


877 


14 


41 


472 


189 


661 


Mathnra, -■ •• 


70 


47 


174 


80 


17 


388 


266 


654 


Shahjahanpnr, • • • • 


39 
500 


59 


471 


10 
481 


49 


628 


793 


1421 


Total, .. 


362 


3639 


5441 


5526 


4528 10054 



H. 
Showing Ages of Scholars attending Arabic and Persian 

Schools. 



DfSTKICT.. 



Aligarh, .. 

Bareli, .. .. 

Etawaliy .. 

FamiUiabad, 

Malnpiui».. 

lffathiira» 

WialQahaiipiir, 

Total».. 
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39 
37 
10 
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4 

14 
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47 

58 
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13 
74 
S3 
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50 
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94 
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136 

23 
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46 

43 

97 
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33 
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64 
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i 
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17<» 336 
I so' 363 
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81 
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175 359 
50 86 



56 85 
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167 153 
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1388 
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S31 






60 
114 



110 
141 
185 
43 
183 246137 



30712s 
43 35 



65 94 
57 65 
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154 



34 
31 
93 



918 1268617 



70 
138 
126 

41 
161 

56 

75 
134 

801 



59 
107 
134 

SO 
134 

45 

34 
124 

667 






89. 84 



60 
98 
31 
81 
31 

37 
60 



56 

47 
16 

49 
21 
21 
35 



417 279 



00 



36 
63 
45 

13 
48 
34 
13 
34 



364 



I 



18 
30 
36 

7 
31 
10 

5 

l6l 



117 



s 

V 

►t 

e 
o« 

22 
38 
38 

13 
SO 
10 
13 
10 
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CM 



5 

19 
8 

5 

21 

8 



14 



eo 



80 



1 

7 

3 
2 
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1 
1 

4 

• 
1 

17 



Showing Period* of Attendance of Scholar! of Arabic and' 
Pernan Schools. 
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Hiinpiiii, 


37 36 
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16' 


71 
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Mithnra, - ■ ■■ 


4fi 


fi: 


1! 
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fi' 
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Sh5i^i.hinpiir,. 


as 


76 


1H5 


■24(i 


1S2 


136 
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b^ 
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3H 
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IVjUl. . 
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1367 


1984 


1474 
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,.. 


453 


3S5 


224 


160 


15S 
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K. 

Showing Persian Books read, number of Schools in which, and 

of Scholars by whom they are read. 

Geamhab. 

Alif-be, 255 475 

Ma^dar-D&m&h, •• ■ •• •• 1 1 

Ch&h&r-gulz&r, 3 4 

Sifawat-ul-musadir, 11 12 

Masdar-i-fajtiz, 23 64 

Takmalla-nathaD, 1 1 

TaBhrih-ul-huruf, 1 1 

Jaabir-i-tarkib, 4 4 

Abd-al-wast-h&nBvi, 12 17 

Makhzaii>ul-fawSid, 6 6 

Kswllid-i-fSni, 11 15 



178 appxndu* 

Namei of Book.. £^f^ ^j£^ 



Haft-zabitah, 7 8 

Amad-namah, 280 481 

Bisalah-i-Roshan Ali, 4 5 

Bisalah-i-Munshi Siddh Lal^ 1 2 

Bisalah-i-alif-kasraty 1 1 

Kawa'id-ul-mubtadi^ 1 1 

Miftah-ul-fawa'id, 1 1 

Shijrat-ul-Amani, 2 2 

LCXICOLOGT. 

Wahid-namah^ 1 1 

<5anj-i-Farsi, 24 88 

Jan-pahchan, • 7 8 

Lughat-i-Sa'id, 11 12 

Khalikbari, 438 832 

Tajnis-ul-lugbat, 1 1 

Alfaz-namah, 1 1 

Kasib-ul-lughat> 1 1 

Nisab-badi-ul-&ja%, 28 84 

Dtuj-i-gaiiliar^ 4 5 

EpisTOLABT Composition. 

Dastur-as-subiyaa, 520 925 

Insba-i-Khalifeh, 884 509 

Insha-i-Abul Fazl, 101 133 

Insha-i-Madho Ram, 855 519 

Insba-i-dilkusha, 163 233 

RukA'at-i-Alamgir, I'i 181 

Insba-i-faiz baUish, 28 46 

Zahuri, 42 50 

Mlna-bazar, 54 64 

Hosh-afza, 21 26 

Insha-i-Fa'ik, 66 85 

Insba-i-fljib, 17 2» 

Inshari-goharbar, • • • • • 14 17 

Ruk&'at-i-Nizami, 12 17 

Insha-i-mubtadi, 9 11 

Mufid-namah, 10 12 

Kasba'ish-namah, - *• •• 29 50 

Galzar-i-m&'ani^ 7 7 

Rak&'at-i'Aman XJllah Hussaini, .... 7 80 

Dastur-nl^maktubat, » 28 89 

ij-BuWL'St, 14 17 

4 



iniMDIZ. 
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iVamet 0/ Booftt . 



• ii 



Dastur-ul-inshS^ 
Insha-i-Munir^ 
Tarklb-ul-insha, • ... 

Akl-kusha, 

RukA'at-i-Katil, 

Tahir-wahid, 

Insha-i-faiz-rasSn^ 

Adab-i-sabiy&n, 

Insha-i-bahar-i-fitrat, • • 

Insha-i-Uarkaran^ 

Bahar-i-Ajm, 

Insh&*i-Mirza Bedil, • • 
Mufid-ul-mubtadi, 
Insha-i-Hamid-ud-din,- • 
Bak&'at-i-Lachhmi NarSyan^ 

Dastur-ul-fijlb, 

Dastur-ul-mubtadi, 

Sahar-i-Chaman^ 

Tughra, 

Samrat-ul-badSy&, 

Nahr-ul-fasahat, 

Gulzar-i-danish, • • 

Turfat-ul-ftja'ib, 

Insha-i-akram, 

Fahm-us-subiyan, 

Dastur-i-sbangarf^ 

ChirHgh-nSmah^ 

InshS-i-zad-ul-m&'ash^ • • 
Munsbat-i-Brahman^ 
Insha-i-mQfidj 
Maktab-nSmah, • • 
Insha-i-faiz^ • • 
Ruk&'at-i-Faizallab^ 
Zahira-i-tafarusbi^ 
Hidayat-us-subiySn^ 
Tubfat-us-subiyan^ 
Miftab-ul-farah^ • • 
Khirad-afza^ • • 
Lutf-namab^ • • 
Insha-i-j&mi, • • 
KhiyalSt-i-Khusrayi, 
Ruk&'fit-i-Faizi, • • 
Badt-ul-aj&'ib, 
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• • 



» • 
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• • 
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9 


11 
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10 


7 


10 


15 
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9 
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11 


8 


12 
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5 


6 


6 
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6 


4 


5 


6 


7 


5 


6 


8 


4 


6 


7 


6 


6 


5 


5 


4 


4 


4 


4 


8 


4 


8 


6 


7 


11 


8 


8 


8 


6 


8 


4 


4 


4 


8 


8 


2 


8 


2 


8 


8 


4 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 
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8 




4 




2 




2 




1 
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Arrmsntt. 



Hmdlkah-i-misftl^ 

Insbfi-i-nngin-adftb^ 

Iiish&-i-ma]it&b^ 

Inshiri-mbr-i-fa^^ 

Inshfi-i-rangm, 

Lam&'St'i-kamrj 

Ishki, • 

Ajib-nl-faixy 

Inshfi-i-bahariya, 

Karib-nl-fahm^ 

Insba-i-Bakhtawar^ 

Inshft-i-barkat^ 

Bosban-kalam, 

Insba'i-Niyamat, 

Joftban-i-fais^ 

Tajalli-khatir, 

MAdan-ul-Jawabir^ 

KokA'at-i-Danlat Ka% 

Insba-i-naa-izad, • 

MnbSrik-namab, 

Dastur-ul-atfal, 

Asgbar-namab, 

Kbnlaaai-ul-mnkbttib, 

Zain&-ul-makbatib^ 

Rangin-babar, • 

In8ba-i-Bah3r-i-&jib, 

Insba-i-cbainaniatan, 

Panj-ganj, 

Insht-i-manzil, • • - • 

Farbat-namab^ • • 

Nam-i-wa^ • • 
Balagbat-afza, • • 

Sbabnam-i-sbadSb, 

Insha-i-Kbadim, • • 

Bisalab-i-Rabm Ali^ 

Uaft-akbtar^ 

Knk&'at-i-Mimsbi Bahi Bakbsb^ - • • 

Fawa'id-iHBobiyan, 

Insha-i-giil-i'babar^ 

Kuk&'fit-i-Bancbor Das, 

Hiftfib-ul-adab, 
Inaba-i-Dalel Kban, 
InahSri-Jafir, 



ir«.i/ 



if«. t^ 



12 



12 
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81 



Na^ of Book,. ^-// ^-^. 

KawS'id-i-subiySn, • • • • « • • • 1 

Makhzan-ul-jawahir^ • • • • 1 

BahSr-i-dabistSn^ 1 

Fath-ul-fahm, 1 

Fahm-kusha^ 1 

Kawai'd-i-mubtadi, 1 

Insh&-i-atf al^ 1 

Masdar-ul-insha^ • • 1 

Dastur-ul-fa'ik^ • . - . 1 

Latayaf-i-&jib, i • 1 

Dastur-i-fil, - 1 

Maftun-namah^ 1 

Prose WorkSj Ethical and Nabbative. 

Galistfin, 824 1929 

Bahar-i-danish, • 292 476 

Mufarrah-ul-kulub, 91 142 

Anwar-i-soheli^ 4 5 

Itr-i-bahar, 12 15 

Tuti-namah^ • • • • 7 8 

Husn-i-Ishk, 4 8 

Ayar-i-danish^ 8 8 

Kalela Damna^ 2 2 

Karistan-i-MuDir^ 8 8 

Hikayat-i-Shah, 1 1 

HatimTa'i, 1 1 

Yar-i-danishy 1 1 

Gul-namah^ 1 1 

Dar-Sinin, 2 2 

Akhlak-ul-muhsanln^ 2 3 

Poetry and Compositions in Verse. 

Karlma, 700 1469 

Ma-muklman^ 281 432 

Mahmud-namah, 270 425 

Bostan, 652 1260 

Sikandar-namah, 152 118 

Zulaikha, 180 800 

Masnavi-Ghanimat, 124 161 

Kasa'id-i-Arfi, 14 15 

Diwan-iHilali, H 18 

Ata'i-namah, 19 81 

Dlwan-i-Ghanni^ 83 38 
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Diwftn-i-Navedi, 6 

Kirftn-us-s&dain^ • • • • 9 

Nal-Daman^ 3 

Kftf-namah, 2 

Diwan-i-Nfisir Ali, 6 

DiwSn-i-Sfi'ib, 8 

Diwan-i-Ata'i, 1 

Dlwan-i-Kutbl, 1 

Diwan-i-Sunlr, 1 

Masnavi Shah-i-ashraf^ 1 

Masnavi Mahr-o-mah^ 1 

Laili-maJQun^ 1 

Hosh-bSri, 1 

Diw&n-i-mazhir^ 1 

MoBAL AKD Religious. 

Nftm-i-Hakk, 5 

Asbab-ul-najSt^ 1 

Jam-i-Hakk, 1 

Kitab-i-masa'il^ 3 

Zad-ul-m&'ad^ 1 

Bah-i-najat^ - • 1 

Kanz-ul-musalli^ 1 

Sharh-i-Mnhammadi^ • • • 1 

Sharh-i-Kudrat, 1 

Majmu'&-ul-kamalat^ 1 

Tuhfat-ul-ahrar^ 1 

Khulasat-i-namaz-rozah^ 1 

Tafsir-i-kalam-uUsh^ 1 

HiSTOBT. 

Jang-namah, 10 

Wakay&-i-Nyamat Khan Ali, 4 

Tawankb-i-Alamglr, 8 

Shah-namfih, 1 

Shamsher Khani, 1 

Sarvar-i-Sultaiu^ 1 

Arithmetic. 

Badt-ul-hisab, 1 

Kanz-ul-hisab, • • • • I 1 

Mu&Uim-ul-hisab, 1 

Khulasat-ul-hisfib^ 1 



Jlfk,9f 

8 
13 

a 

3 
6 
3 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



6 
1 
1 
S 
1 
1 
6 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 



12 
4 
3 
1 
1 
1 



1 
2 
2 
1 
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Kiifnet </ Booka. Schools. Sc*«(ar«. 

Law. 

Khulasat-ul-kawftnin, 1 1 

Medicinb. 

Kitab-i-hikmat, 1 1 

Aets. 

Majmu'&-uI-sanayA^ 1 1 



L. 

Showing Urdu Books read, number of Schools in tohich, and 
of Scholars by whom they are read. 

Primer. 

^ ^ , No, of So. of 

Samet of Books, SchooU, Seholan. 

RSmsaran Das' Series, No. 1, Primer, • • 87 844 

Arithmetic. 

Ditto No. 2, Arithmetic, 58 289 

Mensuration. 

Ditto No. 3, Mensuration, 20 29 

AORICXTLTURAI.* 

Ditto No. 4, Patwari's Accounts, •• -• 12 16 

Primer. 

Alif-be, .... 8 15 

Grammar. 

Gilchrist's Bisalah, * 2 

Mayaddat-ul-Nadiri, 1 * 

Sarih-ul-fahm, , . . . . 5 7 

Kaidah-Urdu, ^ Jl 

Masdar-i-fajuz, 21 80 

Kawaid-i-Urdu, - 1 1 

Arithmetic 

Muallim-ul-hisab, J J 

Mnlhakat-ul-hisab, 1 * 

Asul-i-hisab, ^^ ^ 

AoBICULTURAIi. 

Khet-karm, * ^^ 



APPENDIX IV. 

A. 

Showing Sanskrit Books read, number of Schools in which, and 

of Scholars by whom they are read, 

Gbammab. 

Name, of Boole. ^i;^, ^l2.. 

SSraswat, 167 471 

Laghu-Kaumadi^ 23 59 

Siddhant-Kaumadi, 17 52 

Chandrika, 70 131 

Mughdha-bodh^ 2 5 

Madbya-Kauroadi, 10 13 

Siddbant-Chandrika, 1 1 

Paribasbendushekar^ 2 3 

Shabdliwali^ 1 1 

Bam-Chandrika^ 2 2 

Manorama^ 1 1 

Sbibdandshekar^ 1 1 

Manjusba, • • • • • 2 1$, 

LSZICOLOGT. 

Amarkosb^ 80. 211 

ASTRONOMT AND ASTROLOGT. 

Grablagbay^ 4. 8 

Muburtt-Chintaman, 82 117 

Sbigbra-bodb, 297 633 

Bal-bodh, 7 9 

Nilkantb, 17 21 

Bribaj-j&tak, 6 9 

Lagn-Cbandrika^ I 2 

Shatpancbasbka^ 1 1 

Jfttakaiankar^ 1 1 

Muburtt-MaDJari, 1 1 

Kamal^ 1 1 

Sara-sangraba^ 1 1 

Muhnrtt-Darpan^ 1 1 

Dash-iakbsbana^ 1 3 

Zst-ka-bbaran, 1 1 

Muhurtt-Ganpat^ 8 3 

Sbisbbodbak^ 1 1 

Gzahgochar,. •» * 1 1 



appendix. 
Sacred and Religious. 

Name, ^f Book.. ^^^f^ 

Rudri, 2 

Bhagavat-gita^ 7 

Panchdashi, 1 

Vedant-sangya, 2 

Tatwanusandhan^ 2 

Shankar-bhashya^ 1 

Bibah-paddhati/ •• •• 19 

Durga-pat^ • • • • 9 

SSnkhya-Shastr, 1 

Saundaryalahari^ 1 

Asokhmanjari, 1 

Ganeshwari, 1 

Katha-satya-narayan, 16 

Nitya, 1 

Mahimn^ 10 

Ram-raksha^ 2 

Panchpaiameshti^ 2 

Dash-shruti^ • • • • • 1 

Deo-puja, 1 

Ganga-lahari^ 1 

Vishnu-sahasra-nam^ 10 

Gopal-sahasra-nSm^ 9 

Narayan-hriday^ 1 

Dasham-askandh^ 1 

Puja-pat, 2 

Ramashtak, 1 

Yagyo-pavit-paddhati, 2 

Mantr-shastr^ 1 

Sishyadhara^ 1 

Laghu-vandban^ 1 

Kartik-mabatmya^ .... , 1 

Sam-Ved, 1 

Brihm-sukht, 1 

Yajur-Ved, . . • • 1 

Risbi-panchami^ • • 1 

Karam-kand, 1 

Dbarmm-puja^ 1 

Siddb-puja^ • • • 1 

Shorasb-karmm^ 1 

Bhagavat^ 44 

p 
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No, of 
Scholart, 

2 

10 
1 
3 
2 
1 

22 
9 
1 
1 
1 
1 

28 
1 

22 
2 
3 
1 
3 
1 

11 

11 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
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PiTRANS. 

No. of 

Names of Books. SehooU, 

Balmiki-R&mayan, ^ 

Adhyatma-Ramayan, * 

Surya-Puran, ^ 

Mahabharat, * 

Ramashwamedha, ^ 

Logic. 

Tarka-sangraha, J- 

Muktavali^ 

POBTRY, 

Hans-dut, J 

Git-Gobind, ^ 

Raghuvansh^ *^ 

Megha-dut, ^ 

Kabiya-prakash, * 

Hanuman-nathak, * 

Kumar-Kabya, ^ 

M&gb, .. ? 

Naisadhj ■; 

Kirat, ^ 

Rasa-manjari, ^ 

Morals. 

Hitopdesh, ^ 

Medicine. 

Sbarangdhar, ^ 

Nidan, Y 

Bhawap-prakash, '- 

Arithmetic. 

Lilavati, ^ 

Law. 

Manu-Sanghita^ ^ 

Dharmm-Shastr, 1 . 



No, of 
Sekolarg* 

6 
1 

1 
1 
1 



1 

4 

1 
1 
56 
2 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
5 
1 



3 
8 
1 



2 

1 
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E. 
Showing Ages of Teachers of Sanskrit and Hindi Schools. 





• 
S3 




1 










'O 
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District. 


1 

O 
CI 


20-25. 


25.30. 


30.40. 


40-50. 


o 

o 

► 
o 

5 


Agra, 


17 


30 


18 


45 


41 


26 


Aligarh, 


40 


49 


41 


82 


42 


42 


Barelif 


10 


16 


23 


45 


24 


29 


Etawah. 


15 


23 


21 


35 


31 


47 


Farrukhabad, • • 


23 


30 


31 


52 


61 


74 


Mainpuri, 


8 


17 


23 


35 


18 


16 


Mathura, 


15 


20 


25 


57 


43 


41 


Shahjahanpur,** •• 


13 


20 


17 


54 


44 


49 


Total, • • 


141 


205 


199 


405 


304 
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F. 

Periods of Incumbency of Teachers of Sanskrit and Hindi 

Schools. 



District. 
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34 
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Aligarhy • • • • 

Bareli, 

Etawah, .... 
Farrukhabad, • • 
Mainpuri, • • • • 
Mathura, 
Shahjahanpur, • • 

Total, .. •• 


5 

13 

3 

5 

13 

5 

6 

22 

72 


6 
8 
4 
3 
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38 


3 
1 
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1 
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10 
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G. 



Showing duration of Sanskrit and Hindi Sehooh. 



DiirmiOT. 
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11 
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15 
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Aligarh, • • • • 
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18 


9 


7 


3 


6 


4 


16 


7 


10 


8 


4 





Bareli, 


73 


15 


10 


9 


5 


2 


1 


7 


6 


7 


S 


5 





Etawah, • • • • 


111 


31 


9 


3 





2 


3 


1 


3 


3 


2 


3 
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Farrakhabad,' • 


118 


41 


14 


6 


14 


7 


6 


11 


11 


9 


19 


16 


9 


Mainpiiri, 


74 


10 


7 


5 


6 
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4 


2 


Z 
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Mathura, 


68 


27 
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4 


10 


16 


27 


13 
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Shabjahanpur, 


115 


17 
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4 


9 
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7 


5 


5 
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Total, . . 


823 


184 


71 


40 


43 47 


32 


62 


56 


77 


*• . 
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H. 
Showing Monthly Payments in Cash to Teachers of SansJcrii 

and Hindi Schools. 



District. 



Agra, •• -. 
Aligarb, 
Bareli, • • 
Etawah, 
Farnikbabad, 
Mainpuri, • • 
Mathnra, 
Sbahjabanpur, 

Total, 
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SAowinj? Monthly Payments in Cash and Kind ta Teachers of 
Sanskrit and Hindi Schools. 



DlfTRICT. 
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29 
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15 
11 

213 
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Aligarh, 




PflrnikhEbad,- 
Mainpuri, 
Wathnra, 
Shibjahunpur, 




Total, . 




32 233 


293 


6 


1 


10 



Showinff Castes of Sanskrit and Hindi Scholars. 





Hindi. 




DiSTUCT. 


5 
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Hinda. 


, 
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1 


1 


1 


j," 
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Art., .. .. 
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150 


735 


802 
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43 


AligwL,.. .. 
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247 


43 


633 


457 


2287 


47 






SI 


48 


223 


307 






Eewab,.- .. 


£04 


154 
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1711 


209 


1098 


9 


Farmkhabiid,.. 


970 
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74 


224 


874 


2367 


92 


MiunpBri, . . 


413 


225 


81 


169 


308 


1216 


2i 


M.tbura, . 


1207 


181 


69 


674 


519 


2650 


18 


ShallJBhaiipui-, . 


SS5 


190 


71 


119 


432 


1197 


21 


Total, -. 
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639 


8017 


3408 


14001 


265 
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B. 

Showing Number of Boys on the Lists of the Tahsnli Schools in 
the months of June, 1850, and of AprU, 1851. 



OB 



O 
M 



Name of School. 



pHazur Tahsa, • - . 
j {Sarhendi, 



Iradatnagar, 
Pathabady 



'^ • Pinahat. 

b 



1 






Firozabad, • • 
Khandooli, • • 
Farrah, • • 
Fdthpur Sikri^ 

Total, 

Hazur TahsU, 
Khair, 

. .igis'i. 

M I Tappahl, 



»1 

•14 



*4 



Hathras, 
Sikandra, 
Akbarabad, 
Atrouli, 



M 



i 






Total,.. 



Biaalpur, 
Faridpur, 
Aoula, • • 
Shahl, .. .. 
NawabgaDJ, 
Baheri, • • 

Jahanabad, 

Total, 

Hazur Tahsil, 
Bibiamoii, • • 
Ijakhnau, 
Ramayaa, • • 
Aurayya.. 
Puphond, • • 
Belah,.. 



Month. 



to 

00 



3 



60 
27 
28 
36 
32 
40 
28 
46 
29 



• . . • 



••{ 



Total, 



• • • • 



326 

37 
55 
24 
12 
7 
43 
15 
28 

221 

37 
28 

9 
15 
11 

9 
not 

£8td. 



109 

30 
8 
12 
24 
41 
35 
21 



171 



CO 






64 
50 
32 
41 
17 
64 
30 
51 
16 



o 



III 
o 

H 

< 



365 

76 
34 
35 
26 
29 

n 

45 
44 



Q 
•< 

< 
H 
M 

i2 



Name of School. 



366 

62 
42 
27 
28 
19 
19 



} 



28 



216 

80 
72 
38 
35 
43 
36 
56 

"360 



at 
P 

At J 

M 






p 

9 
09 



MahamdSbad, 
Tirii'a,.. .. .. 

Kanoaj, 

Airwa,.. • *• 
Chabramou, • • 
Amratpur, . • 
KaimguDJ, .. 
Aliganj, 

Total, 

BhaogaoD, * 

KarhaJ, • • . . 
Shikohabad,* • 

Mustafabad, • • . . 

Etah, .. .. .. 



Total, 

Hazur TahsU, 
Aring, .. .. 
Sahar, • > 
Kosi, • • • • 
Nobjhil, 
Mat. • - . . 
MahSban, 
Sadabad, 
Jalesar, 



. • 



Total, 



. • 



MoaiTH. 




303 



Hazur Tahzil, 
Tilhar, ••••... 

Jalalabad, I 20 

Powayan, 17 

Khotar, 



Total, . . 
Grand Total, 



10 



79 



1465 



QO 



277 




462 

20 
28 
20 
14 
18 
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7th Class, Beading and Writing 
Letters. 

6th Class, Reading and Writing 
Words. 

5th Class, Akshr Abbyas and 
Multiplication Table. 

4th. Arithmetic mode of Writing, 
Weights, Measures, &c. &c.. Read* 
ing in Hindi or Urcu. 

8rd. Mensuration with Patwari's 
Accounts, &c. 

2nd. History, Geography, Arith- 
metic and Grammar. 

1st. Element! of Geometry, 
Algebra and Mechanics*. 
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APPEN 



B. 

Showing the Number of Books, Maps, and Prints compiled , 

neetion with the Office of the Visitor 



• - 

o 

o 

GQ 



o 



Name of Books. 



Akhshara Dipika, 
1st. Edition, • • 



2nd Edition, 

(amended), 



2 Patra MaUka, • • 



Language. 



Hindi, 
Nagri Cha- 
racter, ' 



Ditto, 



No. of 
Pages. 



I 

3 MahajaniSar • • 

(abstract of Maha* 
jani accounts), • 



Mahajani Sar Dipika, 
1st Edition, • • 
2nd Edition, 



S, UrdU'Adarsh, 
1st Edition, 



2ad Edition, 



^Hindi, 
Nagri Cha. 
racter. 



Hindi, 
Mabajani 
Character, 



Hindi, 
Nagri Cha. 
acter. 



Hindi and 
Urdu. 



25 



16 



19 



Price per 
Copy. 



2 anas. 



State of 
Progress. 



Lithographed in 
March, 1851. 
at the Sikandra 
Orphan Press. 

Sent to Press in 
October, 1851. 



lana. 



• « • 



1| ana. 



No. of 

Copies 
issued* 



Lithographed in 
March, 1851, at 
the Jam-e-Jam> 
sbed Press, Agra. 

Lithographed in 

March, 1851, at 

the Sikandra 

Orphan Press. 



19 1| ana. Lithographed in 
19 Uana^ March, at the 

Jam>e-Jamshed 
Press, Agra. 

39 3 anas. Lithographed at 

the Janr-e-Jam* 

shed Press, in 

-Mardi, 1851. 

37 2 as. 6 p.; Lithographed at 

the bikandra 
Orphan Press, 
m May, 1851. 



250O 
1500 



lOOO 



200O 



150a 



looa 

500 
50O 



i5oa 

500 
100<^ 



DIX VL 

published, and in course of compilation and publication, in con- 
General of Indigenous Schools, N. W, P. 



By whom prepared. 



Compfled by Visitor Ge- 
neral, and translated 
into Hindi with assis^ 
tance of Pandit Shri 
Lai. 



Contents. 



Hindi Primer on a more me- 
thodical plan than the Akshar- 
abhyasi in which the force of 
the several letters are explain- 
ed, the oi^ns of pronunciation 
discriminated, &c. It also 
contains short Spelling and 
Reading Lessons, commencing 
with monosyllables, ascending 
gradually to longer words. 



Compiled by Pundit Shri A Hindi letter-writer containing 



LaL 



Ditto. 



Ditto. 



twelve examples of letters; 
mode of addressing superiors, 
&c. of directing letters, &c. 



Rbmarks. 



An abstract of the Mahajan's, The object of this work 

is to teach the Maha- 
jani or Shrafi charac • 
ter. 



Manual, giving one specimen 
of every kind of account book, 
&c. kept by Mahajaos. 

Contents same as the above, but 
in the Nagri character. 



*•% 



An Urdu Primer, with explana- 
tory Hindi text. The Persian 
and Nagri alphabets are given, 
the equivalent Hindi for every 
Persian letter being shown, 
as also the changes in the 
form of letters, written in 
the << Shikashtah*'. A short 
sketch of the rise and origin 
of Urdii is given in Hindi, 
Persian, and Urdu, to show 
in what points UrdQ assimi- 
lates with Persian, and in 
what it resembles Hindi. 



Intended to serve as a 
key to the preceding, 
as well as a Manual. 



Vide Report, para. 311. 
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n 

I 



o 



6 



Name of Books. 



Ganit Prakash, • 
Ist Edition,- 

2nd Edition, 



Mubadi.nl-hisab, 



8 Kflhetra Chandrika, 
Ist Edition,- • • 



2nd Edition, 



9 Misbah-nl-Masahat, 



Langw^. 



Hindi, • • 



Urda, 



Hindi, 



Urdu, 



No. of Price per 
IhigCB. Copy. 



69 

48 



54 



59 



39 



4 anas, 
3 anas, 



8 



4 anas, 



3 anas, 



45 



State of 
Progress. 



Lithographed in 
March 1851, 

Printed in Type 
in September, 
1851, at Sikan. 
dra. 



Printed at the 
Sikandra Or. 
phan Press in 
Septr., 1851^ 



3 anas. 



Lithographed at 
Jam^e^Jamshed 
Press, Agra, in 
March 1851. 

Printed at the Si 
kandra Orphan 
Press in Sep- 
tember, 1851. 



No. of 
Copies 
issued. 



3000 
2000 



Lithographed at 
the Sikandra 
Orphan Press 
in Sept. 1851. 



1000 



1000 



2000 



1000 



1000 



1000 
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By whom prepared. 



Pandit Sbr! Lai. 



Contents. 



Treats of Arithmetic up to the 
Rule of Three, Notation, Nu- 
mention and the fonr Elemen- 
tary Roles careftiUy explained 
The Native Multiplication Ta- 
ble. Tables of Weights and 
Measures, method of Writ 
ing Rupis, anas, pies, mans, 
sirs, chittaks; beegahs, bis- 
was, &c., Compound Rules, 
(Addition, &c.),Rale of Three, 
a few short Rules for land 
measuring. The appropriate 
Arithmetical terms, as giyen 
in the lilaTati, &c., are used. 

Translated from the pre- Same as the preceding, but in 
ceding by Pandit Bansi Urdu The appropriate Ur- 
Dhar. I du Arithmetical terms haye 

beeaghren. (This point has 
not been attended to in the 
2nd number of Ram Saran 
Das' Urdu series, which is not 
an Urdu work, so much as a 
transcript of the Hindi work 
into tiie fbrsian character. 
This is a defect, tending to 
retard the popularity of the 
book with Persian Teachers). 

Compiled by Visitor Ge- Long and square measure; the 



neral and translated 
into Hindi with assis* 
tance of Pandit Shri 
Lai. 



latter how obtained from the 
former; length of an inch 
illustrated, mode of preparing 
a yard measure and a chain 
(Jarib), Rules for measuring 
regularly andirregularly shaped 
fields «; method of preparing a 
correct field map, &c» 



Translated from the Same as the preceding, but in 



above by Pandit Bansi 
Dhar. 



Urdu. 



RnfAKKS. 



The object of this book 
is to give the Patwa- 
ri, Zamindar, and 
Cultivator, a practical 
knowledge of so much 
mensuration as may 
be usefiil to them to 
teach them how 1st, 
to make up a chain 
for themselves; 2ndly, 
to make use of it ; 
3rdly, to construct a 
field map. 

This is an Urdu version 
of the Kshetra Chan* 
drika. 
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O 



o 
10 



Name of Books. 



Language. 



Dharm Sing^ ka 
VrittaDt, • • - 



11 Dharm 
Kissah, 



ka 



Hindi, 



I 

No. of PHoe per 
Pages. Copy. 



14 1 ana, 



12 Sanjpor Id Kahani, 
I Fkhila Bhag, 



Urdu, 



Hindi, 



20 



10 ' 9 pies, 



State of 
Progress. 



lithographed at 
the Sekandra 
Orphan Press, 
inliafch,1851. 



No. of 
Copies 
issoed. 



2000 



litfaograi^ied at 
the Masdar-nl- 
Nawadir Press, 
Agra, in Octo-! 
her, 1851. 

Printed at the 
Sikandra Or. 
phan Plress in 
May, 1851. 



1000 



3000 
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By whom prepared. 



The original < story was 
written by Mr. J. Muir, 
C. S., and put into 
the Nagri character 
by Pandit Shri Lai. 



Translated from the 
preceding into Urdu by 
Munshi Chiranji Lai. 



Compiled by '^^sitor Ge* 
neral and translated 
with assistance of Pan- 
dit Shri Lai into Hindi. 



Contents. 



Details some passages in the life 
of Dharm Singh, a thakur, 
lumberdar of mouzah Sheo- 
bunspur; shows how by up- 
right conduct he prospered. 
How he fell into difficulties, 
by extravagance at his daugh- 
ter's wedding, how he gained 
wisdom by experience, &c. &c. 



Same as preceding. 



The history of a village com- 
munity. 



Remarks. 



This story, most admi- 
rably suited for the 
use of Village Schools, 
was compiled by Mr. 
J. Muir, C. S. It has 
already gained popu- 
larity in the Main- 
pun and Shahjahan. 
piir Districts. The 
aim of the book is to 
show that honesty is 
the best policy ; and 
to demonstrate the 
folly of the prevailing 
system of sumptions 
marriages among Raj- 
puts. 

This is an Urdu ver- 
sion of the Hindi 
Tale. 



The object of this book 
is to explain through 
the medium of a tale, 
their rights and hold- 
ings to Zamindars 
and Cultivators ; to 
teach them the mean- 
ing of revenue terms 
in use ; the mode in 
which they may be 
defrauded by a frau- 
dulent Patw&ri, the 
means of defence 
which Government has 
placed at their dispo- 
sal in the Settlement 
and annual papers, 
&c. The provisions 
of revenue law (ex* 
gr, of summary suits) 
and of criminal enact- 
ments which affect 
them , will be explained 
and illustrated in the 
course of the story- 
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O 

o 



o 



Name of Books. 



13 Sorajpur kl Kahani, 
Awwal Bab, • • 



14 



Langnage. 



Urdfi, 



Bnddhividyodwoty 



15 



16 



Dehali dip. 



• • • • 



Bhiaha Cfaandroday, 



No. of 
Pages. 



Hindi, 



Hindi.Ur. 
du,« • • ' 



Hindi, 



Price per 
Copy* 



14 



13 



90 
(about) 



1 ana, 



• • 



State of 
Frogreaa. 



No. of 
Copiea 
isaned. 



Ready for P^i. 



Printed at the SH. 
kandra Orphan 
Preas in Sep- 
tember, 1851. 



Lithographed at 
ditto. 



Forwarded to the 
Sikandra Or- 
phan Preai. 



1000 



APFENmX. 
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By whom prepared. 



Munshi Chiranji Lai, 
revised by Rosban^Ali, 
T«h8ildar of Mahabao. 



Contents^ 



Same as the preceding. 



KbMARCSi 



Compiled by Pandit Shri 
Lai. 



An Urdii yersion of tKib 
above. 



Ditto. 



Ditto. 



Hie ad>lrBntage8 which Education 
bestows ; obligation on parents 
to educate their children, as 
set forth in Sanskrit slokes, 
extracted from standard au- 
thors, with a literal and easy 
Hincti translation of each verse, 
and a short comment on the 
same* 



Method of writhig the Rakm and 
Hindasah figures in Persian, 
and numerals in Hindi, hi- 
giihs, biswahs, &c., mans, 
sirs, &c. Rupis, anas, &c., in 
Persian and Hindi. 



Contains 7 Chapters. I. — Let- 
ters, Vowels and Consonants, 
&e. — lit Words, Parts of 
Speech. — IIL Nouns. — IV. 
Verbs. — V .Indeclinable words. 
—VI. and Vn. Syntax. 



rbis bookls an improve- 
ment on Adam*s6ram- 
mar. The forces of 
the different Cases, 
Tenses, Moods and 
Voices are explained. 
It will be well receiv- 
ed, I hope, in Sans- 
krit Schools, and may 
lead to the introduc- 
tion of other Hindi 
works. 
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o 
Z 

17 



j^ame of Books. 



KawaHd-ul-mnbtadi. 



Language^ 



Urdu, 



18 



Rekha Gank, Fakila| Hindi, 
Bhag. 



19 Rekha Ganit, DasrS 
Bhag. 



20 



Hindi, 



Alashi anr DeTaH'on 
ka updeah. 



21 



Pand<namah-i-ka8ht. 
karan. 



1 



Hindi, 



Urdu, 



No. of 
Pages. 



112 



Price per 
Copy* 



State of 
Progress. 



6 anas. 



No. of 
Copies 
issued. 



Is being litho- 
graphed at the 
Sikundra Or* 
phan Press. 



100 
(abont) 



The esti- In the Press, 
mate has 
not been 
received. 



50 
(above) 



14 

(about) 



Ditto. 



lOOO 



lOOO 



In the Press, Si> 
kandra. 



40 

(about) 



Ditto. 



Ditto. 



Ready for Press. 



looa 



1000 



1000 
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By whom prepared. 



Compiled by Manshi 
Karm*iid.diii, Urdu 
Teacher at the Agra 
College. 



ConteiitB« 



Treats of theEtymology, Syntax, 
and Prosody of the Urdu lan- 
guage ; is a compilation from 
existing Urdu Grammars. 



RlMABKS. 



Definitions, by the Visitor 
General and Pandit 
Shri Lai, Ist Book, and 
Problems for Practice 
by Mnnshi Mohan Lai 
and Pandit Shri Lai. 



Translated into Hindi by 
Munshi Mohan Lai 
and Pandit Shri Lai. 



Translated from the Ma- 
rahtl by Seth Biddhi- 
chand Narayan, Offici- 
ating Visitor of Schools 
in Mathnra. 

Revised and abridged 
from two dialogues, 
composed by Roshan 
AU,Tah8adar of Ma 
haban and Moti Lai, 
Tahsildar of Mat, Dis- 
trict Mathura, by the 
Visitor Greneral, assisted 
by Pandit Bansi Dhar. 



DefinitionB and Ist Book of Ed- 
clid. To every Definition 
(which has been treated as a 
text) an explanation, end where 
possible, an illustration has 
been appended. Every sepa- 
rate process in tiie first nine 
Propositions is illustrated by a 
separate diagram. Problems 
for practice dedndble from 
the propositions have been 
added. 

2nd Book of Euclid, with Pro- 
blems for practice deducible 
from the Propositions. 



A discusnon on the evils arising 
from sloth and idleness. 



A CoUeetor encamped in the 
cold weather near a village is 
questioned by Zemindars and 
Cultivators regarding the uses 
of the Settlement and annual 
papers; and the object of the 
Scientific and Khasrah Sur- 
veys. The Collector, in reply, 
explains the object of Govern- 
ment in the preparation of Set- 
tlement Records, Patwari's 
Annual Papers, &e., and shows 
to all classes, what facilities 
are thereby afforded for the 
protection of their rights. 



Strictly speaking, this 
book has nut been 
compiled in this 
Office, but Govern- 
ment has awarded 
Rs. 200 to the com- 
piler, on condition 
that the publication 
of the work be entrust- 
ed to the Visitor Ge- 
neral of Schools. 

An Urdu Translation of 
the Definitions, and 16t 
Book of Euclid is in 
hand. 



Has been translated also 
into Urdu by Pandit 
Bansi Dhar, assisted by 
Munshi M^han Lai. ' 

A Translation from the 
Marahti works pub- 
lished at Puna, in con- 
nection, (I believe), 
with the Puna College. 
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22 



23 



24 



Name of Books. Lnguige. 



I 



No. 4)i Price per 



« • « « 



Hindi, 



Paget. 



BhSrat varah ka Trit-. Hindi, 
taut, • • - • 



Hindi 
Bbakba, 



25 



26 



27 



BhSvat' ▼arahija-Tritt, 



'Rnkh.i.Hind Hissah Urdo, 
awwal, 



40 

(«bOQt} 



50 

(about) 



Grimya-kalpadnim, 



Taslia i-lnghat, 



Hindi, 



•28 Samaya-prabodh, 



29 



Bij Gamty 



30 LiUvatl, PaUla Bhag, 



Urdu, Hindi 

and 

Engliafa, 



Hindi, 



Hindi, >• 



Hin£, 



•60 

(about) 

60 

(abont) 

130 



200 

(abont) 



60 
(about) 



225 
(about) 



Copy. 



has not 
been* re- 
ceived. 

Ditto, 



IKtto, 



Ditto, 



Ditto, 



Ditto, 



Ditto, 



7 anas, 



I 



, State of 
'Progress. 



Ready 4Dr Press. 



This and tlie fol- 
lowii^ worfcsare 
with Mr. J. 
Muir : both are 
ready for the 
Presi. 

Ditto ditto. 



Ready for Pvess. 
Under rerisal. 



The English co- 
lumn alone re 
maina to be filled 



ra. 



Has been sent to 
Dr. BaUantyne 
at Benares for 
re?fsal. 



Ready for Press. 



Printed at Si- 
kandra Or- 
phan Press in 
September 

! 1851. 



No. of 
Copies 
issued. 



4000 



1000 
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% J -whom prepared. 



Translated from the Pand« 
namah-i-kashtkaran, 
by Pandit Bani Dhar. 



Contents. 



Vide the Pand-namah-i-kiisht. 
karan. 



KiMARKS. 



Translated by Pandit Shri The History of India during the This is a translation 

from a Sanskrit work^ 
by Mr. J. Muir, C.S:. 



Lai. 



Ditto, 



Hindu ara. 



Same as the preceding, but in 
Bliakba Terse. 



Translated byPandit Ban« Same as the preceding, in UrdQ 



si Dhar. 
Ditto, 



prose. 

Explanation of the different 
kinds of tenures, mode of 
keeping Patwari's accounts, of 
the distribution of prolit and 
loss in Zamlndari and Patti- 
dari estates, &c. 



The Visitor General as- An Urdn-Hindi-English Voca. 
sisted by Pandits Shri bnlary. 
Lai and Bansi Dhar, 
and Munshi Chiranji 
Lai, 



Pandit Shn Lai, • 



Ditto, 



Ditto, 



Explanation of Hindi diVisions 
of time ; of English and Mu- 
salman teras, months and 
seasons ; effect of the diurnal 
and annual motion of the earth 
on the changes of day and 
night, and of seasons, &c. 

The Elements of Hindi Algebra 
translated from the Sanskrit. 

A cheap Reprint of the Hindi 
version of the standard Sans- 
krit work on Arithmetic* 



Phis work is an Hindi 
transiatioil of the Ki« 
tab.i-Halat Dihi,oom- 
piled by Mirza JumaU 
ud-din, Deputy Col- 
lector of Mainpuri. 

The object of this Voca- 
bulary is to enable the 
Hindi Scholar to teach 
himself Urdu, md$ 
Report para. 311. 



Intended chiefly for a 
prize. 
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O 



31 



32 



33 



Name of Books. 



Language. 



LIIaTati, Dusnl Kiag, * Hindi, 



Prashn-manjosha, 



Ganj-i-Sawalaty 



34 Soujanya.tarangini, 



35 Cliirangi Lai's In- 
bIui. 



Hindi, 



Urdu, 
Hindi, 



Urdu, 



36 Zamindar kl Bete Hindi, 
Budh Singh ka ^rit- 
tant. 



37 



Patra Miilika, Dnsra Hindi, 
Bhig. 



38 Aram, 



39 



40 



Bid3rSnknr, 



• a • • 



Haka'ik-i.ManjudSt, 



Hindi, 



Hindi, 



Urdu, 



No. of 
Pages. 



Price per 
Copy- 



6 anas, 



40 
(about) 



20 
(about) 

25 

(about) 



80 
(about) 



14 

(aboutj 



20 
(about) 



Estimate 
has not 
been re- 
oeiyed. 



Ditto, 
Ditto, 



State of 
Progress. 



In the Press Si. 
kandra, Octo. 
ber, 1851. 



Ready for Press. 



8 anas. 



Estimate 
has not 
been re- 
ceived. 

Ditto, 



Ditto, 



Ditto, 



• • 



Ditto. 
Ditto. 



Lithographed in 
Agra College 
Press, Sept., 
1851. 

Ready for Press. 



No. of 

Copies 

issued. 



1000 



Ditto. 



Ready for Press. 

Preparing for 
Press. 



Ditto ditto. 



590 
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By whom prepared. 



Pandit Shri Lai, 



Ditto, 



Pandit Bansi Dhar, 
Pandit Shri Lai, • 



Munshi Chirangi Lai, 
of the Visitor Gene- 
ral's Office, 

Pandit Shri Lai, • > 



Ditto, 



Ditto, 



Revised by Pandit Shri 
Lai. 



Translated into Urdu by 
Pandit Bansi Dhar. 



Contents. 



A cheap Reprint of the Hindi 
yersion of the standard Sans* 
krit work on Arithmetic, con- 
taining the part which treats 
of Mensuration, and Geome- 
trical Problems. 

A Catechism, or series of Ques- 
tions on all the Hindi books 
read in the Tahnli Schools. 



Ditto ditto, for the Urdu books 
read in the Tahsili Schools. 

A Moral Class Book, illustrating 
both by dissertation and ex- 
amples, the excellency of the 
moral virtues- 
Mode of writing Letters, Ands, 
Parwanahs, &c. &c«, in Urdu. 



Details some passages in the 
lives of two sons of Dhan 
Ram, Zamindar. 

Modes of Writing Arsis, P&rwa- 
nabs. Bonds, Leases, Receipts, 
&c., in Hindi. 

Moral Couplets, (Bhasha verse) 
and Stories. 

Extent of the material World, 
Stars, Solar System, Heat, 
Light, Atmosphere, Frost, 
Clouds, Vegetable and Animal 
Creation, Trees, Minerals, &c. 
&c. 



Same as the preceding, but in 
Urdu. . 



Bbmabks. 



The object of this and 
of the following work 
is to assist Tahslli 
School Masters in 
the examination of 
their Scholars. 



A Reprint enlarged and 
corrected of a former 
publication. 



A continuation of the 
Patra Malika. 



This and the following 
books were originally a 
revision of Babu Shi- 
va Prasad's Bhugol 
Vrittant and Malu- 
mat. They have been 
re-arranged, in one 
work, and additions 
made from Chambers' 
Rudiments of Know- 
ledge, and Introduc- 
tion to the Sciences. 
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Name of Map. 



1 Agra District, 

2 Ditto ditto, 

3 Aligarh District, 

4 Ditto ditto. 

5 Bareli District, 

6 Ditto ditto, 

7 Etawah District, 
9 Ditto ditto, 

8 Mainpiiri District, 

10 Ditto ditto, 

11 Mathura District, 

12 Ditto ditto, 

13 SliahjahanpOr District, 

14 Ditto ditto, 

15 1 Pilibhit (portion of the Bareli District,) 
16 Haziir Tahsil, Parganah Agra, 



Character. 



17 



Agra Division, 



Hindi, 

Urdu. 

Hindi, 

Urdii, 

Hindi, 

Urdu, 

Hindi, 

Urdu, 

Hindi,. 

Urdu, 

Hindi, 

Urdu, 

Hindi, 

Urdu, 

Hindi, 

Hindi and 



Price 

per 

Copy. 



Urdu, 



4 anas, 
4 anas, 
4 anas, 
4 anas, 
4 anas, 
4 anas, 
4 anas, 
4 anas, 
4 anas, 
4 anas, 
4 anas, 
4 anas, 
4 anas, 
4 anas, 

3 anas, 

4 anas. 



\ 



State of 
Progress. 



s s 

*j a 
.o .**• *'' 

<? £ S5 



Urdii, 



4 anas. 



18 



Asia, 



Lithographed 
at the Jam.e- 
Jamshed Press. 

Lithographed 
at the Sikan- 
dra Orphan 
Press in 
March, 1851. 

Hindi and Urdu, '4 anas, (Lithographed 

at the Jam-e- 
Jamshed Press 
inMarcb,185l. 



Lithographed Prints of 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

lO 
11 
12 
13 
14 

1^ 

IG 

17 
IS 



Zebra, 

Ditto, 

Newfoundland Dog, 

Ditto ditto, 

Ibis, 

Horse, 

Ditto, 

Boa Constrictor, 

Ditto, • • • • • • • • * 

Peacock, 

Ditto, 

Cow, 

Ditto, 

Hippopotamus, 

Ditto, 

Lion, 

Ditto, 

Ii)lephant, • • • • 

Ditto, 



Hindi, 

Urdu, 

Hindi, 

Urdu, 

Urdu, 

Hindi, 

Urdu, 

Hindi, 

Urdii, 

Hindi, 

Urdu, 

Hindi, 

Urdii, 

Hindi, 

Urdu, 

Hindi, 

Urdu, 

Hindi, 

Urdu, 



bO 



n 

s 

I 

« 4> 






CO 



U 






Lithographed 
at the Agra 
College Prcds. 
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Ko* of Maps Printed and 
LithogrAphedi 



200 
300 
200 
200 
100 
200 
200 
200 
100 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 

loo 

200 



IOjOO 



By whom ezecatedi 



These Maps wtire mostly drawn 
^ by Ram Dhan, Officiating 
Parganah Visitor of Agra. 



Rbmabils. 



^Tke objeet of these 
Maps has been ex- 
plained in para« 
graph 302, &c. of 
the Report. 



I 



800 



This Map shows the Agra Division as com^rismg ZiUbi 
Agra, Mathura, Mainpuri, £tawah and Farrakhabad* 
The object of the Map is to teach the Scholar, who l^as 
learnt the topography of his own District from the 
Zilft Map, the position, site of tiie adjoining Districts. 
Reduced from the Soale of 4 miles to tj^e inch to that 
of 8 miles to the inch, and put together from District 
maps. 



AmmtdSy (Vide UeporL) 



200 
100 
200 
100 
100 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
100 
200 
100 



These Prints were brought out by Mr. Kyffin Williams » 
Head Master of the Agra Colle((e, and Manager of the 
Xkdlege Press 4 Strictiy speaking they should not be 
inserted in this Statement, haying been executed out of 
this Oflfiee. I have mentioned them, however, as the 
greater part of them, I believef has been taken for the 
use of the Village and TahsHi Schools. I had in- 
tended to Lithograph copies of the Prints published 
by the Society for the Diffusion of Useliil Knowledge , 
had Mr. Williams n9t proposed to do so* 
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